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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HERE seems every probability that the prolonged 
negotiations between Denmark and the German 
Powers are at last coming toa close. We hear from Vienna 
that they are taking what is there called “a favourable 
turn,” but to which we might be tempted to give a less 
flattering name. Copenhagen advices inform us what is the 
nature of the arrangement hinted at under this vague 
term. According to the Faedreland, Denmark has con- 
sented to’pay nine millions rigsdaelers as a compensation 
for the interest which the Duchies are supposed to have in 
the public property of the kingdom; and this amount is to 
be deducted from that portion of the Danish debt which it 
has been settled should fall to the charge of Slesvig- 
Holstein. We ventured to anticipate some little time ago 
that this would be the eventual result. The terms are no 
doubt harsh enough towards the Scandinavian kingdom, but 
they are not worse than might be expected under the 
circumstances. On the contrary, it is perhaps rather 
surprising that M. von Bismarck is content with this 
measure of spoliation, for there is every reason to believe 
that his victim was completely at his mercy. England has 
taken no part in the recent negotiations, and even if she had 
attempted to do so, she would have exercised no influence. 
Russia is too anxious for the assistance of Prussia in keeping 
down the Poles, to thwart her in so trifling a matter. 
France is desirous to sow dissension between the two 
principal German Powers, in view of possible eventualities in 
Italy, and is therefore careful to avoid any step which may 
drive the Courts of Berlin and Vienna into close relations, 
or an intimate alliance. While Austria, even if she were 
disposed to take an independent and moderate course, is 
reduced to a condition of helpless subserviency to her rival 
by the wish to secure her assistance in defending Venetia. 
Prussia is, therefore, absolutely master of the situation, and 
nothing is left us but to be thankful that she has restrained 
her rapacity within the limits she has been good enough to 
assign to it. 


The Italians continue to regard with favour the recent 
Convention for the evacuation of Rome by the French. It 
is true that the Piedmontese feel acutely the removal of the 
capital to Florence, and dwell with some bitterness upon 
the price at which they are called upon to purchase a 
national advantage. We fear it is also true that there has 
been some revival of those old provincial jealousies which 
have in times past been the bane of Italy. But this ought 
not to occasion any surprise. These feelings cannot be 
expected to die out all at once, or even in the course of a 
few years. Even under the most favourable circumstances, 
and with the best disposition on the part of the people, 
Some time is required for the consolidation of a country 
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which hasbeen long divided into separate principalities. What 
is important to observe is the general admission, that the 
Government will find no difficulty in obtaining the assent of 
the Parliament to the Convention, or in securing their 
assistance in carrying out its terms. Even “the party of 
action” have hitherto abstained from taking any measures 
calculated to embarrass Della Marmora and his colleagues, 
although it is certainly not the fault of Mazzini if they 
have acquiesced in the course sanctioned by the good sense 
of their fellow-countryman. That restless agitator has issued 
an address denouncing the Convention as “ an act of treason,” 
and condemning it asanimplied recognition of the right of 
“the invading foreigner over Rome.” He would apparently 
hurry the Italians upon the rash enterprise of seizing their 
capital in opposition to France; but if they are not reck- 
less enough for that, he would at least have them stand by* 
in sullen silence, refusing all compromise or negotiation with 
“the foreigner,’ and trusting to what are mysteriously 
alluded to as “unforeseen eventualities.” We have no 
fear that this rhodomontade will produce any mischief. The 
Italians are sufficiently practical to see that they cannot 
ignore the presence of “the foreigner” in Rome; that he 
is far too powerful to be thrust out by foree ; and that it is 
in every way their interest to facilitate his withdrawal in 
the mode which happens to be most acceptable to him. If 
Garibaldi were to oppose the execution of the Convention it is 
possible that he might embarrass the Ministry. But Mazzini 
no longer possesses any considerable influence in a country to 
which he has long been practically a stranger, and which has 
acquired during the period of his exile that political pru- 
dence and self-restraint which accompany the enjoyment of 
freedom. It is almost unnecessary to say that the Convention 
has not been favourably received by the Pope and his advisers, 
who place upon it very much the same interpretation which 
it has received from the Italians. His Holiness has no 
confidence in the safeguards with which it is proposed to sur- 
round the temporal power. He sees in them only so many 
ingenious contrivances for letting him down gently, and it 
is understood that if he cannot prevent, he will not become 
a party to, his own fall. It is said that he will simply 
refuse to take cognisance of the treaty between France 
and Italy, or to act upon it in any way. Of course, in so 
far as his motives for such a course transcend mere political 
considerations, they are not the subject of criticism. But, 
looking at the matter from a purely worldly point of view, 
it is not difficult to foresee the probable result of leaving 
things to take their own course. It is certain that his 
Holiness is not likely to receive any assistance from the 
powers of this world ; for it is well known that the Emperor 
Napoleon has placed a decisive veto upon Spanish inter- 
vention in Italy, and Austria has quite enough on her hands 
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in Venetia. That the Court of Vienna regards the 
Convention with disapprobation and distrust is only what 
might be expected ; but Francis Joseph can have no intention 
to obstruct its execution, if it be true that the proposed 
reduction of the Austrian army is to be carried out. 


Some progress seems making towards the formation of 
the projected confederation of the British North American 
colonies. Deputies from Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward’s Island have been for some time 
in session, first at Charlestown and afterwards at Halifax. 
The scheme is favourably regarded by all the colonies con- 
cerned, and although there are no doubt many practical 
difficulties in the way, there seems every prospect that these 
will ultimately be surmounted. At all events, we gather 
from the speeches at a dinner given the other day at 
Halifax, that the politicians who have taken part in the 
deliberations of the Intercolonial Congress, are hopeful if 
not confident of a favourable result. And it is clear that 
unless this was almost certain to be attained, the Governor- 
General of Canada would not have summoned the colonial 
governors to a conference in Quebec, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the subject. The Imperial Government is very 
properly lending every assistance in its power ; for such a 
confederation would be equally beneficial to the colonies and 
to England. It is our interest to do everything that we 
can to prepare our North American dependencies for the 
position of an independent state, which they are destined 
to occupy at no very remote date. And in the meantime it 
is highly desirable that they should be enabled, by union 
and combination, to take upon themselves a large and just 
share of the expense and burthen of their own defence. To 
the colonies a confederation would be advantageous, not only 
by enabling them to protect their independence from any 
aggression on the part of the United States, but by 
securing the abolition of those separate tariffs which at 
present impede to a most serious extent the commerce 
between the different provinces. 


According to an official telegram which has reached the 
Government, the war in New Zealand is at last at an end. 
We shall all rejoice if the news turns out true ; but remem- 
bering how often we have been deceived before, it is 
impossible to receive it without some misgivings. A treaty 
“of peace has no doubt been concluded between Sir George 
Grey and some of the chiefs ; but it remains to be seen how 
far the latter had power to bind the whole body of the 
natives who were in revolt. As to its terms we know little 
or nothing, except that the Maories unequivocally acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Queen of England, gave up 
their land as a sign of submission, and then received it back 
with the exception of a small portion which was forfeited. 
It would be premature to discuss a treaty while we are in 
ignorance of the details upon which its character in a great 
measure depends. But we cannot help expressing a hope, that 
while it deals generously and mercifully with the Maories, 
it does not lose sight of the interests of the settlers. We 
do not advocate any measure of ruthless confiscation, but it 
seems to us no more than just that the natives should be 
compelled to compensate us for the expense and suffering of 
the war which they provoked, by such a cession of terri- 
tory as may afford space for the spread and development of 
our settlements. 


We regret to observe that new trials are in store for 
the Poles. The Russian Government has long and vainly 
endeavoured to suppress their language; it is now determined 
to put down their religion. Rightly or wrongly, it is believed 


in St. Petersburg that the Catholic clergy were in a great | 
On this ground | 


degree responsible for the recent rebellion. 
they have already been subjected to cruel persecution, and the 
official journal has now been instructed to declare that “the 
material emancipation of the peasants must be followed by 
that of the Polish nation from the yoke of the Roman 
priesthood.” Steps have been already taken to carry out 
this design. The rural schools in Lithuania have been 
placed under the direction of the clergy of the Eastern 
Church, and it is understood that a similar mode of propa- 
gating the orthodox faith will be resorted to throughout 
Poland. The scheme is no doubt an astute one, nor is it 
at all improbable that, in connection with the legislation in 
regard to lanl, it may be successful in bringing the peasantry 
completely under the influence of the Russian Government. 
But, on the other hand, it is possible that the peasantry may 
cling tenaciously to their ancient faith, and in that case 
persecution will supplya bond of union which does not at 








| either in the complete 





present exist between them and the other classes of their 
countrymen. There are many chances in favour of a policy 
of religious propagandism, ruthlessly enforced by an arbi- 
trary government amongst an ignorant population. But it 
is not free from danger ; and, whether successful or not, it 
must draw down on itself the indignant censure of the 
civilised world. 


The military news received from America during the 
present week is not very important, and in some respects it 
is not very intelligible. Notwithstanding his two defeats 
by Sheridan, Early made good his retreat through the gaps 
in the Blue (or eastern) ridge of the Shenandoah Valley. It 
is said, indeed, that, having been reinforced, he turned 
upon his pursuer, and thrust him back as far as Harrison- 
burg. That Sheridan had retired to the latter place after 
having advanced as far as Port Republic, seems certain ; but 
we do not think it is likely that this was in consequence of 
arepulse. The Confederate army of the Shenandoah could 
be in no position to resume the offensive so soon after the 
recent battles, unless it had been heavily reinforced. Lee, 
however, would hardly be able to detach any portion of his 
forces at a time when Grant was giving signs of renewed 
activity. Upon the whole, therefore, we incline to think 
that the Federal account is the true one, and that Sheridan 
voluntarily retired to Harrisonburg because he found his 
antagonist occupying a position in the mountains too strong 
for direct attack, with the forces at his command. From 
Harrisonburg he can easily reach some of the gaps to the 
north of Charlottesville, and if he is successful in forcing 
his way through any of these which are weakly defended or 
are left unguarded, he will turn Early’s flank, and compel 
him to retreat upon Richmond, in order to avoid being cut 
off. It is most probable that this is in reality the plan of 
the Federal general, and that we shall soon hear of a forward 
movement on his part. Several operations are reported 
from the Northern army before Richmond. We are told 
that Meade and Warren have each obtained an important 
advantage in attacks directed against the wings of the 
Southern army ; and it is also asserted that a movement on 
the north side of the James River was so far attended with 
success, that Fort Morgan, Chequers’ Cliff, and other earth- 
works, together with 16 guns and 500 prisoners, fell into the 
hands of the assailants. The Federals, according to one 
telegram, are now within five miles of Richmond, on the 
northern side. It is, however, in getting over these five 
miles that the principal difficulties of their task may be 
expected to occur ; and, therefore, although there is little 
room to doubt that here, as in the Shanandoah Valley, the 
Confederates have lately sustained serious reverses, we see 
no reason to apprehend that Richmond is in immediate 
danger. At the same time, it is impossible to conceal from 
oneself that Lee’s inaction, which has now lasted for some 
time—an inaction so contrary to his usual policy—is a 
decided indication of weakness. 


The electioneering contest for the Presidency is still in 
progress ; but little interest now attaches to it. In the 
absence of any crushing Federal defeat the success of Mr. 
Lincoln is certain, for the recent triumphs of the Northern 
arms have once more infected the population with the war 
fever in its intensest form. At no previous time have they 
been more confident in the speedy subjugation of the 
South—at no time have they shown more desire to 
push the rights of conquest to the last extremity. It 
is not surprising that they deem the present President 
the most likely instrument of their vengeance. That 
the Southerners are in some degree dispirited by their 
recent disasters, is only what might be anticipated. But we 
see no reason to believe that there is a party or section in 
any one state of the Confederacy which is ready to treat for 
peace on any other terms than complete independence. It 
is possible that there may be some amongst them who would 
purchase the recognition of that independence, by an offen- 


| sive and defensive alliance with the North, and by joining 


their present enemies in a war against France or England. 
But, notwithstanding the assertion of the correspondent of 
a leading contemporary, we do not believe that such views 
are entertained in the South, to any considerable extent. 
They are too complicated and far-fetched for popular 
acceptance ; and the Confederate statesmen are too long- 


| headed and clear-sighted not to perceive that any middle 


The present war can only terminate 


course is impossible. 
subjection or the complete 


independence of the South. 
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MR. DISRAELI AMONG THE FARMERS. 


Mr. Disraztt performing the sacred duties of a country 
centleman during the long vacation is a spectacle that comes 
to us once or twice in a year, but of which the interest is inex- 
tinguishable. The only thing at all equal to it upon the poli- 
tical stage is the sight of Napoleon III. flirting demurely with 
the Pope. The eldest son of the Church belongs to the 
Vatican in the same sort of way that Benjamin Disraeli the 
younger belongs to the British farmer. There is, that is to 
say, no means of dispensing with his important services, short 
of absolute and utter ruin. Both the Pope and the British 
farmer, in the midst of the deferential homage which they 
receive, cannot perhaps help an awkward suspicion that 
uncanny laughter lurks at the bottom of their defender’s eye. 
The Emperor of the French at a Te Dewm and Mr. Disraeli at 
an agricultural meeting, are both outwardly discharging with 
much pomp and eeremony a solemn business to which their 
office calls them. The Roman Catholic religion is, in reality, 
to the one, what turnips and Southdown mutton are to the 
other—a State creed which as politicians they profess, and in 
which their honest followers believe. The late Mr. Justice 
Maule, while a barrister in large practice, before addressing a 
full court, used to lunch heavily, in order, as he said, to reduce 
himself to the intellectual level of his audience. It is perhaps 
a matter of no little difficulty for Mr. Disraeli to keep alive his 
Conservative enthusiasm, and to teach himself never to forget 
that he is a British squire. “ Who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat,” says the poet; and Mr. Disraeli is naturally a 
person of a spare and sardonic soul. He repairs the disastrous 
defect by meditating profoundly during the autumn months 
upon the prcperties of Cotswold rams, and the breeding powers 
of ewes with black noses. A thorough course of rural contem- 
plation does for him what the sherry used to do for Mr. Justice 
Maule. It makes him understand what men think and like 
who drive to market every Saturday in a gig. Something also 
may possibly be due to long familiarity with English habits of | 
thought. ‘To be an authority upon hay and aftergrass in the | 
decline of life gives an air of respectability even to a Vivian 
Gray, and is compatible with the polite leisure of an elderly 
Bolingbroke. ‘The great Mr. Fox, in the middle of his Parlia- 
mentary contests, used to pretend to be as much interested in | 
his geraniums as in his party; and a passion for sheep is as 
worthy of Mr. Disraeli as a passion for trees was of more than 
one great statesman of the last century. It is, indeed, sug- 
gested in one of Horace Walpole’s letters, that the sincere love 
of trees develops in the same ratio as political disappointment, 
and that trim gardens never please so much as when the world 
outside has begun to be ungrateful. Whether Mr. Disraeli’s 
delight in sheep increases in proportion to his difficulties with | 
his own party; or whether, having taken up the line of the 
country gentleman, he is determined to act it out con amore to | 
the end, may be left in the limbo of unknown political secrets. | 
It is sufficient to say that Mr. Disraeli is fast making play as | 
a rural personage, and will possibly end in becoming as great | 
an authority upon ewes as Izaak Walton upon fishing, or the | 
Rev. Dr. Cumming upon bees. 

It would seem from Mr. Disraeli’s recent performances at 
Aylesbury, that, in spite of his intellectual Bantingism, he has 
not yet managed to bring himself down to the proper weight. 
It is all in vain that he has fixed his thoughts for some months 
resolutely upon mutton and turnips. He has not yet got down 
low enough, and in consequence has given some dissatisfaction 
to his audience, or at least to a respectable part of it. If 
Mr. Disraeli had been a genuine farmer, he would have known 
that the first article in the English farmer’s creed ever since 
the French war has been to believe profoundly in the distress of 
the agricultural interest. The British farmer is and always 
has been a tolerated hypochondriac. Somebody is always 
ruining him, whether the instrument is Sir Robert Peel or Mr. 
Gladstone. Ruin stared him in the face when peace was made 
in 1815, and all the bad land in the country went out of 
cultivation. Ruin culminated in the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
in 1848, and ruin still lurks in every great financial measure 
that has been adopted ever since. The attitude of the British 
farmer since the abandonment of Protection has been that 
of one waiting, not without some impatience, to be ruined. 
A born Conservative agriculturist would have thought twice 
before taking on himself the unwelcome task of assuring the 
British farmer that the ruining was indefinitely postponed. 
Lord Chesterfield remarks that no man of the world ever 
either compliments another on_ his healthy, or condoles 
with him on his unhealthy looks. To be told that he is 
robust, is to a man of a morbid temperament little short of 











an unpardonable insult. This is what Mr. Disraeli has had | 


the courage to tell the languishing British agriculturist. 
Protection is an effete affair, Mr. Disraeli evidently thinks, 
and there is no use in keeping up the fiction, that the country 
is going to the dogs. Accordingly, with the eye of a polished 
connoisseur, Mr. Disraeli can admire the harvest, enjoy the 
prospect of smiling fields, and admit, without cavil, that 
Providence has been beneficent this year. 

That the true Conservative ought never to be betrayed into 
so dangerous an admission was proved by the reception with 
which Mr. Disraeli’s joyful pean on the crops was welcomed by 
some of bis listeners. Mr. Trumper led the van of opposition, 
and at the next agricultural gathering challenged Mr. Disraeli 
to single combat, by touching the veteran’s shield with his 
untutored spear. Mr. Trumper, of course, went to earth in the 
encounter, Mr. Disraeli, with his usual adroitness, managing to 
raise a laugh at his expense; but we have no doubt that half 
the old farmers of Buckingham are on Mr. Trumper’s side, and 
consider it an awful thing to have new-fangled notions about 
fine harvests trumpeted forth from a Tory platform. According 
to Conservative principles, we all know that a bad harvest is 
the landlord’s blessing. Mr. Trumper now endeavours to 
explain away as a joke his suggestion that Mr. Disraeli, by 
letting out of the bag the excellence of the crops, had sent down 
the price of corn two shillings a quarter. It is probably the 
sort of gloomy joke that lurks in a kind of half smile at the 
corners of the mouth of a discontented man. Whatever his 
meaning, it is clear that Mr. Trumper and his friends dislike 
excessively being supposed to be so prosperous. It is contrary 
to all Conservative tradition that they should like it. Pro- 
tection being dead and buried, Mr. Trumper thinks indeed that 
it was “ gratuitous ” on Mr. Disraeli’s part to insult its memory ; 
and “sacred to the memory of Protection” is a melancholy 
dedication which seems stamped all over Mr. Trumper’s letter 
to the Times, in spite of his violent efforts not to avow himself 
a Protectionist. This little conflict of opimion in the Tory 
camp only, however, proves the extreme difficulty a party 
leader must find who wishes to come up to the true-blue mark. 
To talk true-blue well, a man must have been born to it. In 
his theories as to mixing Southdowns and Cotswolds, Mr, 
Disraeli only shows that he is an agricultural innovator, but in 
his flagrant heresy about the prosperity of the country he 
proves at once that though political necessities make him the 
man for Buckinghamshire, he is not a Tory who is “ too clever 
by half” for his own part. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S WEEK. 


Tose who looked on Mr. Gladstone’s republication of his 
Reform speech, with explanations, as a recantation, and those 
who maintained that it was a fresh assertion of his principles, will 
be equally disappointed with his Bolton orations. Both naturally 
expected that the genius of the great manufacturing town 
would elicit some declaration on the leading question of the 
coming elections, but Lord Palmerston or Mr. Bright might 
with perfect sincerity father Mr. Gladstone’s utterance on the 


| occasion. Reform must come some time; it is desirable 


it should come in peace rather than in anger, and most 
desirable that those whom it is to admit to the franchise 
should be well qualified for their new privileges. These are 
the safe and general propositions which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer restricted himself to enunciating. Nor was it 
without express design that he thus limited himself. An 
address from the working classes (all mention of which the 
Times, with curious contempt of its functions as a newspaper, 
omits), couched in warm and enthusiastic terms, was presented 
to him immediately after that of the Corporation of Bolton. 
But Mr. Gladstone was not to be thus seduced, and having 
apparently bound over his tongue to keep the peace during his 
sojourn in Lancashire, he has contented himself with discussing 
all things, except the one thing on which the quidnunes of the 
Clubs and of the House of Commons would almost give their 
ears to be able to foreknow his intentions. No doubt he has 
acted with good taste in refraining thus from introducing 
elements of political acerbity into meetings where all classes of 
men and all shades of opinion met together for mutual 
gratulation. But good taste is sometimes so very provoking! 
We, however, who have ventured occasionally to question 
Mr. Gladstone’s political discretion, may be allowed heartily to 
admire the spirit and the eloquence with which, while shunning 
politics, he has contrived to fill up the large measure of three 
days’ speechifying. Nor if, literally, his theme has been the 
glorification of England, and of the chief interests in which 
England has her concern, can we fail to trace between his 
speeches and those of the Premier, whose delight is to enlarge 
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popularity on the same topics, a distinction altogether in 
favour of the subordinate member of the Cabinet. Lord 
Palmerston’s boast is of England’s physical powers and great- 
ness, of the majesty of her fleets, the strength—except when 
he has to excuse himself for deserting an ally, by pleading the 
weakness—of her armies, the well-being of her population, the 
content of all classes under the Palmerston Government. 
Everybody, in turn, is flattered and reminded what a happy 
and glorious fellow he is; and so the Prime Minister goes off 
triumphantly in the blaze of red and yellow light which he 
has himself turned on to the stage. Mr. Gladstone, too, 
magnified his audience, and spoke to them of England’s high 
place among nations, and her privileges at home. But all 
this was to lead up to the moral that this place and these 
privileges imposed duties which must be manfully undertaken 
and performed. He enlarged upon our recent progress, but it 
was less our progress in wealth and comfort than our progress 
in intelligence and morality. He drew a striking picture of 
the manner in which now-a-days class is knit to class, and 
each gains by the help of the other; but he pointed out that 
the union was effected, not merely by regard to material 
interests, but by the influence of kindly feeling, of mutual 
respect, of the contact of mind with mind and soul with soul. 
It is pleasant to see, again, a statesman thus recognising the 
moral element in the changes which political modifications 
have introduced. We may, perchance, still find ourselves, 
when the practical questions affecting the direction and extent 
of further changes come under consideration, disagreeing from 
his proposals or his principles. But, for the present, it is at 
least a great satisfaction to join with him in viewing the past 
from the intellectual and religious point of view proper to men 
and Christians, rather than from the physical or Palmerstonian 
point of view, in which only our material prosperity is 
regarded. 

Nothing, perhaps, in this respect, is more striking than the 
change which, in his speech at Farnworth, Mr, Gladstone 
referred to as having come over the position and prospects of 
the factory operatives within the last thirty years. We all 
can remember the time, far within that limit, when the factory 
system was looked on by our wisest and best as the cancer that 
was slowly and irresistibly eating into the vital centre of Eng- 
land. The masters were careless of all but gold, the “ hands ” 
were sunk in brutality of mind and depravity of body. Un- 
taught, uncared for, by the supposed necessities of their labour 
deprived of family affection, of mental instruction, of physical 
development, they formed a huge and increasing element of the 
population outside the law, outside charity, sinking daily lower 
in soul and body, ruled, in so far as they were ruled, by fierce 
and sanguinary democrats, breaking out ever and anon into 
savage and aimless insurrection. Now, what a change! Chart- 
ism has disappeared even in name; loyalty, as Mr. Gladstone 
tells us, is as ardent in the streets of Manchester as in the 
halls of the Legislature; respect for law and order has been 
maintained even during a period of bitterest want and trial. 
The family affections burn bright and pure, the intellect thirsts 
for knowledge, the sentiments of the heart overflow in the 
care for birds and flowers, for which Lancashire has become 
famous ; the maintenance of health, and the cultivation of the 
pure love of nature, find scope in the enjoyment of such 
parks as that of which the opening formed the occasion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s visit; the kindly affec- 
tion of employers and employed is expressed in such gifts, 
in the supplying of churches and schools, the establishment of 
libraries, institutes, and every other means available for 
the elevation of the position of the operatives. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s enthusiam goes, indeed, one point farther. He main- 
tains that “the spirit of order and discipline which pervades 
our factories ” contributes to the formation of habits of self- 
government and self-arrangement so important to a free and 
progressive nation. He thinks that by bringing the people 
together, and inducing them to feel an interest in each other, 
it contributes to the establishment of a public opinion which 
acts as a constant judge of right and wrong, a wholesome 
restraint and director of individual conduct. There are 
frequent questions, on which perhaps a good deal might be 
fairly enough urged in opposition to the orator’s view. But 
without entering into a debate so large, we may at least con- 
gratulate ourselves on so immense an improvement as_ has 
visibly and palpably taken place; and humbly trust that as we 
have been thus so wonderfully delivered from dangers that not 
long since seemed inevitable, so the slighter difficulties which 
may still arise in the working of the system may by temper 
and judgment and charity be overcome, even if they be not 
found to involve some special and unforeseen blessing of their 
own. 








In one word, then, Mr. Gladstone’s theme has been the rise 
of a sense of brotherhood in our land. It has sprung up as 
soon as the burden of physical want has been removed through 
the operation of the wise measures which, since the Reform 
Bill, have been inaugurated; but its effects have been moral 
even more than physical; and we can only regret that in dis. 
cussing so large and fruitful a subject, the speaker should at 
Liverpool have so carefully restricted his application of the 
principle he dilated on to our own fellow-countrymen; for that 
principle which has thus given us security and happiness at 
home, is no less calculated to win us peace and true honour 
abroad, when we apply it to foreign as well as to domestic 
policy. In both departments it may be misunderstood or 
abused ; it may degenerate into mischievous meddling, or be 
turned into an apology for malicious indulgence of self-interest. 
Bat these errors are not those of the principle. Brotherhood 
is the recognition of our duty, not the attempt to secure our 
profit. Duty has in our own land brought a rich reward; it 
will win one no less rich when we seek as unselfishly to perform 
it to our brethren of other speech or race. 








THE ADMIRALTY AGAIN! 


Mr. Dickens is frequently taken to task for raising 
what is called a shallow and ignorant prejudice against the 
administration of business in Government offices. We are told 
that the British Circumlocution Office is as unreal and fictitious 
a creation as the Milord of French comedies, or the Island of 
Barataria in “ Don Quixote.” But several times a year the 
Board of Admiralty comes forward upon the stage to perform a 
new and original pas de fascination and to vindicate the truthful- 
ness of Mr. Dickens. There is, after all, such a place as the British 
Circumlocution Office. There is a happy administrative valley, 
as secluded from the world as the valley of Rasselas itself, where 
the inmates play at leap-frog all day at the national expense, 
where ships are built that cannot swim, and ships that can 
swim are immediately dismantled. A famous Greek author tells 
us of the Egyptians that they seem to do everything by the rule 
of contrary. The Egyptian women dig, he observes, in the 
fields, while the Egyptian men stay at home and spin. The 
modern Egyptians will be found without much difficulty at 
Whitehall, absorbed in the profitable and interesting task of 
throwing the English navy into a state of inefficiency, compli- 
cating dockyard accounts, underpaying valuable seamen, pro- 
moting the worldly advancement of incapables, and muddling 
themselves alternately over targets and guns. There is a Pro- 
vidence, says Gibbon, that watches over imbecility ; nor can it 
be denied that the Board of Admiralty has the best claims to 
its protection. Wooden ships are passing into disrepute. But 
the wooden walls of Old England will survive so long as the 
Admiralty stand. The naval affairs of the greatest maritime 
nation in the world are administered by a department which 
seems impervious to all reform, and whose present spokesman 
in the House of Commons, Lord Clarence Paget, is only remark- 
able in that assembly for his uniform and invariable inaccuracy 
in every single official statement that is extorted from him. 

The paying off of the Royal Sovereign at this precise 
moment is the Admiralty’s last and perhaps its most singular 
feat this year. The question of turret-going ships being just 
now the one question which it is of paramount importance to 
solve, with characteristic ingenuity the Admiralty, as soon as 
Parliament is up, and they get their hands loose, proceed at 
once to shelve it. It is something like the dismissal of the 
Iron Plate Committee early in the summer. For the last two 
years the Iron Plate Committee had been labouring with con- 
summate success at experiments between plates and guns. Just 
as the contest was arriving at its solution, the Admiralty broke 
up acommittee, which had succeeded till then—a rare achieve- 
ment—in giving satisfaction to both impartial critics and private 
inventors alike. The cause was known in official circles to be 
that the Iron Plate Committee entertained a very different 
opinion to Lord Clarence Paget and his colleagues with respect 
to the originality of a certain Admiralty target. Within afew 
days after Sir John Hay had expressed this opinion in the 
House, the Iron Plate Committee were quietly informed that 
the necessity for their labours was at an end. If, in the few 
experiments that they were permitted to make before closing 
their report, they virtually solved the great problem of heavy 
guns, no thanks at all is due to the Admiralty, though a great 
deal of thanks is due to their own industry and zeal. 

We know now, in spite of the blunders of the Admiralty, 
that England can make heavy rifled guns which, with steel 
shell, will shatter every floating target in existence. In the 
last three months this fact has been made patent to the 
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country. Whatever may be the future improvements in 
artillery, great guns up to 600 pounders now exist, and can 
be turned out to any number, which would destroy a fleet of 


jronclads as easily as the lighter service guns would destroy a | 


fleet of wooden vessels. This fact ascertained, the all essential 
question is how best to build ships to carry and manceuvre 
them, and the Royal Sovereign is a most important experiment 
on this very subject. She is not a floating battery, as the 
anonymous but official apologist of the Admiralty in the 
Times suggests. ‘To insinuate that a turret ship can be 
nothing more than a floating battery is to beg the very 
question that is in debate, and the very question which 
the Royal Sovereign was meant to elucidate if the Admi- 
ralty would only resign themselves to giving her fair play. 
Instead of letting the Royal Sovereign furnish data on 
the subject, the Admiralty take the opportunity of the recess 
to pay her off, and put her.in the steam reserve. She is to 
be attached, forsooth, to the Hvcellent as a tender, to carry out 
experiments with “turrets and guns.” What possible good 
she can render in this capacity remains an inscrutable mystery 
to ordinary minds. That her turrets and her guns will work 
in harbour or on a mill-pond may be easily conceded. What 
the ship herself, to say nothing of her apparatus, can perform 
in a heavy sea, is the only thing worth knowing, and this the 
Admiralty and their chief adviser resolutely refuse to examine. 

The excuse is so ludicrous that it can only have been 
invented as an afterthought. That it is published in the Times 
newspaper, we probably owe to the misdirected literary zeal of 
a well-known adviser of the Admiralty, who does not scruple 
in person to descend masked into the arena of anonymous 
controversy. It is that in July a list of defects was sent up 
by Captain Osborn to Whitehall, which have not yet been 
made good. A hawsepipe was accidentally destroyed, it seems, 
by a casual shot: this much we know upon authority. The 
other defects are not detailed, and on the legal principle that 
all things are to be presumed against wrong-doers, we shall 
presume that they are lighter and more trifling than the 
Admiralty hke to say. But what have the Admiralty been 
doing to mend them ever since July? Apparently nothing, 
and unless their advocate gives us a list of what defects still 
require immediate attention, we may fairly assume that the 
awtul catastrophe of the hawsepipe will have been sufficient to 
send a British ship into dock for all the autumn and winter 
months. 





THE INQUEST ON THE ERITH EXPLOSION. 


Ivy the inquest on the gunpowder explosion has not yet 
brought us any nearer to a knowledge of its actual origin, it 


shows us how very easily it might have originated, and | 


by how many probabilities of danger the storing and the 
transfer of gunpowder are surrounded. We get a closer view, 
too, of the scene in the unstrained descriptions of the wit- 
nesses who were on shore or on the river at the time, and we are 





but on the next, which nearly lifted the boat right out of the 
water, I received a blow on the head which stunned me for a 
time, and a great deal of rubbish came flying over my boat.” 
In the ballast lighter the man at the helm was thrown over- 
board. Five men standing a quarter of a mile distant from 
Messrs. Hall’s magazine were knocked down by the second 
explosion; and the screw collier, though well over towards the 
north side of the river at the time, was staggered and thrown 
upon her side by the shock of the first. What the result 
would have been had the explosion occurred a few hours later, 


'and after the thousand barrels of powder brought from 
| Faversham had been added to the quantity already in the 


magazine, it is fearful to contemplate. There would in that 
case have been close upon 2,000 barrels of 100 lb. each, and 


_ the probability is that not a house in Erith would have been 


able to judge how much more effective are such descriptions | 


than the high-flown narratives which are provided by the 
sensation writers of the daily press. There is something very 
striking in these simple statements, and the clear sharp outline 
they give us of the neighbourhood of the explosion, and of the 
people who were already awake and at their daily employ- 
ments when it occurred, as well as of the terrible contrast 


which we find in the very homeliness of those employments | 


and the catastrophe which was at hand. Here, at the back of 
one of the cottages destroyed, is a boy milking his grandfather’s 
cows; inside the cottage is the grandfather himself pouring the 
milk through a sieve into a pail ; yonder, at Messrs. Hall’s jetty, 
are the barges which have come up the river from Faversham 
the morning before, and the men working upon them. At the 
moment of the explosion, too, a fisherman and his son are 
passing in their boat; and there are besides in the immediate 
neighbourhood a screw collier, and a Trinity ballast lighter, 
going on their several errands. A custom-house officer is just 
stepping out of the cabin of a ship which lies off Erith, and a 
waterman is in the act of lighting his pipe, when suddenly 
there comes a flash as of lightning, then the roar of the suc- 
cessive explosions, and then for some minutes a wide-spread 
darkness, 
keeper of the Lowood Company’s magazine, “ I first heard a 
tremendous shock, but I could not say exactly when it oc- 
curred. Before I could turn round there was another and 
more awful explosion, which brought the house about my 
ears.” “ Quicker than I can talk about it,” says the fisher- 
man, “I saw a great cloud of smoke rise from the barges, 
followed by a dreadful report... .. For some minutes we were 
all in darkness, I felt but little effects from the first shock, 


left standing. 

When we come to examine the evidence further, we find that, 
however well chosen as a site for powder magazines the locality 
may at first glance appear, it is exposed to many dangers. 
Within a quarter or half a mile of each other are no less than 
four of these magazines, the explosion of any one of which may 
shatter and explode the others. From 300 to 500 yards from 
one of them we find a glue factory, with steam-engine and 
chimney; and steam-ships going up and down the river will 
pass within,ten yards of the same magazine. “ We are in the 
habit,” says the store-keeper, “ of opening the windows of our 
magazine to ventilate it ;” and he adds, “I have seen fire four 
and five feet out of the top of the funnel of a steamer as it has 
passed our magazine..... I have frequently seen them coaling- 
up as they passed.” It is not possible that the explosion of 
Saturday week was occasioned by sparks from the chimney of 
the screw-collier, for the wind was blowing off the shore, and 
would carry them in the opposite direction. But, suppose the 
wind blowing off the river, the steamer coaling-up at the time, 
and the windows of the magazine open, we would rather not 
be in the magazine. It appears, also, that there is a foot-path 
close to this building, and that the storekeeper has had frequent 
occasion to complain of persons smoking while passing it, and 
of others shooting near it. Now we have here four sources of 
accident—lighted pipes, guns, funnels, and ‘the glue factory ; 
and as this magazine, as well as that of Messrs. Hall, is licensed 
to store as much powder as it can hold, and as it as well as the 
other can hold 2,000 barrels of 1001b. each, we would rather 
not live in Erith. No matter what precautions are taken 


_ inside the magazine—using copper tools, passing barrels from 


hand to hand, making the men wear list shoes, and so forth—a 
powder magazine cannot be considered safe when its windows 
cannot be opened without the chance of admitting sparks of 
fire from so many different sources. 

It is certain, however, that in the present case the explosion 
was not owing to any of these causes. The evidence is clear 
that it was the powder in the barges which exploded first; but 
thus far we are still in the dark, and shall probably continue so, 
as to the act of negligence or oversight, if there were such, which 
occasioned the explosion. In such a case it is almost impossible 
to arrive at the truth. All who could be sufficiently near it to 
have any knowledge of its cause would, in all probability, 
perish by its violence; while cause and effect take place so 
instantaneously and are so infinitely disproportioned in magni- 
tude, that even if one of the bargemen had survived, he might 
not have been able to give us any evidence more definite than a 
surmise. None of the witnesses who depose to having seen the 
barges at Messrs. Hall’s jetty say that they saw any sign of 
fire or smoke on board before the explosion. The fisherman 
and his son say only that they observed men at work on board 
and on the jetty, “ wheeling little casks on a truck,” the son says. 


| One of the men on board the ballast lighter speaks to having 


_ seen a boy on board one of the barges, but no sign of smoke. 
The boy who was milking the cows states that neither on the 
_ evening before nor on the morning of the explosion did he see 


“ As I stood within my door-way,” says the storé- | 


smoke coming from the cabin of either barge, nor, as far as he 
could tell, were any of the bargemen smoking. It is probable 
that there was no fire in either barge; for this witness states 
that he remembered a kettle being brought for the use of the 
bargemen in preparing their breakfast, and that it was boiled 
in his grandfather’s house. It is therefore difficult to suppose 
that the explosion was caused by a fire used for the purposes of 
cooking. We are thus driven to surmise either that the men, 
or one of them, was smoking while landing the powder, or that 


| the accident arose from the ignition of a lucifer match; for we 


| see that the men are obliged to carry matches to light the lamps 


which the Trinity House require vessels laden with gunpowder to 
show at night—rather a strange regulation, by the way. But 
if we are baffled in the attempt to trace the cause of the 
explosion in this particular instance, the inquest discloses some 
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startling facts about the general practice of carrying gunpowder 
by water. 


fire is allowed. But the barges have fireplaces, and some of 


the witnesses, who, to use what appears to be the correct phrase | 
to denote experience in these matters, have been “ accustomed | 
to gunpowder,” do not see any great harm in the bargemen | 
lighting a fire when the barge is lying off in the stream, with | 


hatches down and covered with tarpaulins. “They are allowed 
to have a fire,” says the storekeeper of Messrs. Curtis & Harvey. 
“ Besides, you cannot stop them. If you deny them, although 
they won't do it right under your nose, they will do it the 
moment your back is turned;” and the witness says also that 
he has seen the men smoke in the cabin. Another witness, 
the Erith waterman above mentioned, who had formerly been 
accustomed to sail with powder-barges, says that it was 
customary for the men to have fires to cook their food on 
board, whether carrying powder or not; “ and when a man,” 


he adds, “has b t tl board a powder | my ‘ 
S pasem 2 on ep odin lie ste F tess Magellan P | making the most out of their return-ticket for the day, that we 


magazine, he thinks no more of cooking his meat there than he | ; _ _ 
S g | thank Heaven in somewhat of a pharisaical spirit that we are 


_ not as they are, and that we at least are able to enjoy the 


does of eating it.” Even Mr. Harbrow, Master of the Port of 
London, who has a general official charge of such matters, sees 


no harm in the men smoking on deck when the hatches are | 
down and the tarpaulins over them. All persons “accustomed | 
to gunpowder,” however, do not regard the practice of smoking | 
or of lighting fires on board vessels laden with powder as | 


innocent. Mr. Hodds, foreman of the Government magazine at 
Plumstead, said that on one occasion, seeing a fire on board a 
barge lying off Messrs. Hall's magazine, near Crossness Point, 
he was so frightened that he made off at once, without stopping 
to inquire whose barge it was, or whether it contained gun- 
powder or not. 

And with reference to the absence of precaution in other 
respects, Mr. Harry, assistant-superintendent at Woolwich 
arsenal, stated at the inquest that he had been at a powder 
magazine near Crossness Point, which Messrs. Hall gave up to 
the Government a few years ago, and that he was so frightened 
at the system of loading and unloading that he would not enter 
the place. ‘“ Everything was iron. There were iron nails and 
iron stancheons. He did not see a bit of copper about the 
place. He told Rayner [Messrs. Hall’s foreman at Erith] he 
would not go into it. Rayner replied, ‘Oh, you Government 
people are too particular.” But if this was Rayner’s opinion 
with regard to the precautions taken at Woolwich, a curious 
piece of evidence has turned up to show that he was not, at 
one time, satisfied with the particularity of his own employers. 
Amongst a mass of papers blown by the explosion some three 
or four miles off, a gentleman picked up and handed to the 
coroner a letter addressed by Rayner to Mr. Monk, the 
manager at Messrs. Hall’s gunpowder factory at Faversham. 
There is no date to it, but the document runs as follows :— 


** Mr. Monk,—For some time past I have witnessed the leaking of 
casks to a very unpleasant degree. In fact, it amounts to this: the 
majority of the quarters in particular are not fit to put gunpowder 
into, not only with respect to the F. F. F., but the C., the F. O., and 
the B.C. In fact, the hoops are falling off the casks as they are 
handled, and the heads are falling in. I have not complained 
to any one else, but if this growing evil is not remedied I must of 
necessity do so. It appears the wood is not properly seasoned. In 
other words, the workmanship is very inferior, and I hope you will do 
something to alter this, so as we may get them with reasonable 
bounds. I can drive the hoops on so as to get another hoon on in 
many cases. Your attention will oblige, ** Yours truly, 


**Grorce Rayner, for Messrs. Hall.” 


It is possible, as Mr. Monk suggested at the inquest, that 
this letter referred to a period when the casks were made for 
Messrs. Hall by contractors, and, as he admits, not satis- 
factorily. Since that period, they have made them at their 
own works at Faversham. But even dismissing the element of 
danger disclosed by this letter, we see enough in those which 
undoubtedly existed at the time of the explosion, and exist 
still, to show how very precarious is the tenure of life and pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of the magazines at Erith, and on 
the river at any point which may be favoured with the presence 
of a powder barge. The whole system of storing and trans- 
porting gunpowder requires revision. If, for instance, it is 
unfit that barges should travel by night without showing two 
lights, their sailing should be restricted to daylight. 
bargemen will light fires when they are from “under the 
nose ” of the managers, some officer should be sent with them 
to see that they do not light them, and they should not be 
tempted to do so by the construction of fire-places. It 


is, again, inexplicable how one of the barges which ex- 


The barges are specially adapted for the purpose, | 


and it seems to be the rule that, while lading and unlading, no | faulty. And our only wonder is that, with the probabilities go 


| tourists meandering within view of his window. 


| the weakness. 





ploded should have been suffered to carry an illegal quantity 
of powder. The system, from first to last, is disgracefully 


strongly in favour of explosions, they have been so long pro- 
videntially averted. 








TOURISTS. 


It is a singular thing, and perhaps somewhat discreditable 


| to human nature, that few spectacles should be so disagreeable 


to the Englishman in his vacation hours as the sight of 
Those of us 
who pass our holidays at watering-places are not exempt from 
Nothing offends us so much as to be followed 
hither and thither on the beach or on the hill by a crowd of 


| human beings with shilling telescopes and ham sandwiches, 
| We feel a sudden and imstinctive aversion to the whole tribe. 


They seem so hungry, and loud-voiced, and so intent upon 


delight of gentlemanly and refined leisure. The pleasure of 
being a native is one of the simplest and most universal 
enjoyments that a beneficent Providence has implanted in the 
human breast. We are local and municipal by nature. The 
sympathies of most lie in the parish or village where they were 
born; it is only education and refinement that teach us to be 
patriotic instead of being municipal, and the last lesson that 
man has to learn is, that it is better to be cosmopolitan and 
humane than even to be patriotic. The Athenians, as the 
great historian of Attica informs us, used to bind grasshoppers 
in their hair as a token that they were the genuine and 
original children of the soil. They felt a reasonable pride in 
reflecting that all others, as compared with themselves, were 
tourists and pedestrians. The Apostle tells us that the 
patriarchs of old looked upon themselves as sojourners in a 
strange country. The fact says nearly as much for their humility 
as for their faith. The crowned heads of Europe cannot look 
down upon an Imperial parvenuw with more heartfelt self- 
laudation than that with which the true and veritable 
inhabitant surveys the latest arrival by the train. Prior est. 
conditio possidentis, says the legal maxim, and previous occu- 
pation gives the resident a claim to invest himself with aristo- 
cratical airs, and to assume an attitude of genteel pity towards 
the passer-by. The sense that he is considered by the natives 
as a strange and outlandish animal encourages the tourist, on 
the other hand, in those eccentric feats, which in their turn 
make him seem still more outlandish. Probably, a resident at 
Hampstead or at Broadstairs is not very unlike in character to 
the residents in other parts of the country, or to the tourist 
who has done his tour and gone quietly to his home. Yet no 
one probably ever saw a Hampstead native on the back of a 
Hamptead donkey. It may be that a donkey, like a prophet, 
is of little reputation in his own country. It is more likely 
that a native is preserved by a feeling of his position and his 
dignity from indulging in those innocent and vulgar joys 
which intoxicate the mind of the suburban holiday seeker. 
Let us suppose, however, for a moment, an interchange of 
excursion trains between Hampstead and Broadstairs. The 
Broadstairs population flock eagerly, let us say, to Hampstead- 
heath, the Hampstead shopkeeper repairs with equal avidity to 
Broadstairs sands. Neither of them mounted donkeys at home, 
each and all of them at once betake themselves to the donkey- 
stand abroad. The obvious reason is that the sense of being a 
tourist depraves and destroys the moral character of man. 
He knows that his fellow-creatures look down on him in such 
a capacity; and this knowledge engenders in him an indifference 
to their opinion and a savage determination to enjoy life. The 
result is donkey-exercise, sandwiches, orange-peel, and proces- 
sions of females and children, with loud voices and large appe- 
tites, over every available spot to which summer trains run, or 
excursion tickets can be purchased. 

In old times the pilgrim—who was in reality nothing more 
than a tourist with strictly pious intentions—used to be 
reverenced wherever his feet led him. The “ traveller,” in 
Peter Parley’s Tales and similar works of authority, enjoyed 
an equal prestige. Both, like Ulysses, were supposed to have 


| seen much in their day, and to have learned much. They 
If the | 


received a warm welcome both in the lands to which they went 
and in the land to which they returned. They lived in days 
when travelling was difficult and uncommon, and when there 
were no excursion trains. Pilgrimages went out of fashion when 
“runs” on the Continent became possible, and the cowl and 
the cord ceased to exist when knapsacks and wideawakes 
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crept in. The best way in England of making anything 
unfashionable is to make it cheap. Even Mont Blanc becomes 
a tame monster when his summit can be reached in a day and 
a half from London Bridge Station; and since the railway has 
been opened to Cologne, pilgrims up the Rhine exist only in 
the imagination of Sir Bulwer Lytton. The idea that travelling 
has become ordinary and vulgar lies, doubtless, at the bottom 
of the modern contempt of tourists. The man who hasa moor 
in the North feels a glow of mingled aversion and annoyance 
when the high road near his gate is invaded by some Glasgow 
mechanic with a flannel shirt, black trousers, and a Scotch cap. 
Are there then no lovely spots, he thinks to himself, which 
Nature can be made to reserve exclusively for the rich and the 
otiose, and into which impoverished Scotch caps from Glasgow 
are not to penetrate? ‘The late Duke of Athol, who used to 
appear like Roderick Dhu, and stop all wayfarers who were 
passing through his glen, was only an exaggerated type of a 
common failing. He hated tourists, very possibly, and felt that 
they made even the Highlands vulgar. It is not easy to feel 
sincere pleasure in a mountain or a waterfall, with which some 
excursionisthas been taking rude liberties half an hourbefore. The 
Pyramids have become less valuable to the man of sentiment since 
pale ale has been sold in black bottles at their base, and the 
Egeria of the woods takes to flight very quickly before a picnic 
party from the nearest manufacturing town. The story of 
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Diana and her nymphs, who could not endure to be watched | 
by a stranger at their bath, represents in an allegory the | 


injury done to the sentiment with which Nature surrounds 
herself by the intrusion of irreverent visitors. 
sympathies we might perhaps enjoy the spectacle of voracious 
men and women devouring gingerbeer and apples all along the 
ridge of a Welsh hill. As we are at present imperfectly con- 
stituted, we consider their presence a profanation. What an 
educated Englishman seeks in beautiful scenery is not so much 
the beauty of the scenery itself as the feeling of solitude which all 
beautiful scenery, in proportion to its beauty, excites, and the 
hundred pleasures of association that come in its train. It is 
true that excursionists do not destroy the loveliness of Nature, 
but they destroy this privacy and poetry, which is Nature’s 
most valuable attribute. They insist upon drawing water 
from the wells to which we conceive that we have a prior 
claim ; and the charm of nature vanishes—like the charm of 
many things besides—as soon as we discover that we cannot 
have her to ourselves. 
disappointment that inclines us to regard with dissatisfaction 
the inroads of Sunday Visigoths, with their baskets of pro- 
visions and their high spirits, upon our repose, and that 
makes the tourist of a month testy and indignant at the 
appearance on the scene of the tourist for the day. 

It is, doubtless, a shock to all sensitive and retiring disposi- 
tions to reflect that tourists will continue to increase in exact 
proportion to the facilities of modern locomotion, and that the 
quiet of Nature must disappear as man becomes omnipresent 
and enterprising. The Roman poet complains of the impiety 
of sailors who insist upon violating the deep sea, which Heaven 





meant to be an eternal barrier between the nations of the earth. | 


Steam by land and by water robs Nature of her modesty, and 
the misanthrope of his retreat. There is no help for it; and 
the fastidious recluse, who has travelled far in search of silence 
and of solitude, must submit to be deprived of both by the 
laborious idleness of holiday tradesmen and mechanics. After 
long internal conflict, the thought forces itself on him that 
perhaps the world was not made for the benefit of the studious 
and the refined alone. The Dryads and the Hamadryads fly 
from the footstep of the tourist, but the genius of health, and 
air, and exercise, takes their place, and beckons the tourist on. 
Where holy water was once supposed to heal the pious pilgrim, 
mountain breezes now perform the same salutary operation for 
the profane pedestrian; and, after all, the Birmingham opera- 
tuve may be as dear in the eye of Heaven as even the scholar 
and the man of science. A humane heart will find some con- 
solation for the privacy which it loves in the thought of the 
exquisite enjoyment afforded by a day of out-door life to those 
who never see pure sunlight through the week. This reflection 
makes the sandwich papers and the orange peel tolerable and 
even pleasant, and leads us after some mental effort to acquiesce 


happily in the tittering of the women and the loud ejaculations 
of their mates. 








ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS AND SCHOOLS OF 
ART. 
Wuen English Schools of Art were established in the great 
a of human industry and production, it was thought that 
we Manufacturers had a special and personal interest in the 


It is, therefore, a natural and venial | 


_ to £1,300 a year for the last twenty years. 
With larger | 


| £375. 





application of Art to the production of articles of manufacture. 
Schools of Art (then called Schools of Design) were accordingly 
recommended to the patronage of great firms, as tending to 
enhance the value of manufactures in every district, and to 
educate a class of artistic designers. There is reason to think 
that the Art Schools have in some degree raised the prestige 
of our manufactures in foreign countries, and it is certain that 
the schools have been of great advantage to designers and 
workmen. If, however, we try to estimate the future prospects 
of Art teaching by the amount of local support which it is at 
the present moment receiving, we are unpleasantly reminded 
of the grudging and illiberal assistance which the manufacturers 
have throughout given to these schools. The State aid for 
Art Education has increased from £15,000 in 1851, to £90,000 
in 1864; while the local subscriptions fell off from £3,447 in 
1851, to £2,500 in 1862. Small as the latter amount is, the 
Science and Art Department are threatened with a further 
diminution of local subscriptions, as the result of the recent 
change in the Minutes. 

The history of local contributions to the Art Schools is 
curiously and systematically discouraging. In Manchester 
and Paisley the manufacturers, we are told, “do not generally 
recognise the elementary teaching as being of sufficiently direct 
value to themselves to make it worth their while to support it.” 
The difficulty of obtaining subscriptions from the Manchester 
manufacturers cannot be explained on any other theory. The 
expenditure upon the Manchester School has varied from £1,100 
In 1843, the sub- 
scriptions amounted to £245, while the Government gave 
In 1852, the subscriptions were £355; in 1857, they 


had fallen to £273; in 1861, they had further decreased to 





£222; in 1862, they were £221. The withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment grant elicited a larger support from the town last year, 
but the additional donations, &c., were only for two years, and 
it is doubtful if they will be repeated. For thirteen years out 
of twenty the Manchester School was in debt, and in the 
remaining seven years the treasurer barely made both ends 
meet. With this evidence of the appreciation of the School 
by the employers of labour, the artisans were not likely to 
manifest great eagerness to avail themselves of the teaching 
offered to them. The population of Manchester is half a 
million, and the students in the School of Art were, in 1862, 
306, and in 1863, 368. The average attendance of artisans 
proper has not been more than from 80 to 100. The Man- 
chester calico-printers, who are. doing business to the extent of 
£13,000,000 or £14,000,000, have not contributed more than 


_ £150 or £200 a year to their School of Art. Calico-printers, 


who spend not less than £2,000 per annum in obtaining 


_ designs from Paris, have to be fairly worried into subscriptions 


of £2, £3, and £5 each for a School of Art. They attach no 
value to the school, and expect no results from it. The dis- 
tance and the interval which separate the young student from 
the pattern-designer who can compete with the French artists 
are too great. Because the results are not immediate, they 
deny that the School is of benefit to them. 

Another reason may be that the Manchester men have never 
known what they wanted, and do not at this moment agree as 
to the best system of Art teaching. The first master was Mr. 
Bell, a pupil of Sir David Wilkie’s. He advocated figure- 
drawing and high art, but paid the usual penalty of being in 
advance of his time. The manufacturers declared that this 
was not the way to improve the designs of textile fabries, and 
demanded the substitution of a technical system of teaching. 
Mr. Bell resigned, and Mr. Wallis, the next teacher, pursued 
industrial Art teaching so exclusively that jealousies arose. It 
was objected that the School was becoming of no benefit to 
anybody but the calico-printers, and that “it was not an Art 
School, but a calico-printer’s school.” Mr. Wallis was sent 
away. His successor, Mr. Johnson, only remained one year, 
and the next master, Mr. Cooper, only two years. Mr. 
Hammersley was the fifth master. Up to this period “ divided 
management, and the want of any fixed principles on which 
the system of instruction was to be based, had crippled the 
instructions of the best masters, and resulted in constant inno- 
vations and changes, equally detrimental to the progress and 
obnoxions to the tastes of the students. Apparent failure 
soon led to real embarrassment, and the belief that the insti- 
tution was valueless tended, more than any other circumstance, 
to produce bad results. When Mr. Hammersley was driven 
into a resignation, the Manchester Board quarrelled with the 
Scienee and Art Department because he took his £300 a 
year with him to Bristol, and was soon afterwards super- 
annuated on £130 per annum. Some of the manufacturers who 
were most opposed to Mr. Bell’s teaching have now discovered 
that “technical teaching has a bad effect upon taste 
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and Art generally.” One of these gentlemen, Mr. Edmund 
Potter, M.P., who has seen the error of his ways, says :—“ I 
know nothing more distressing, or more annoying, or more 
degrading to an artist of any taste, than to have to bring him- 
self down to draw the sort of designs that the calico-printers 
want to supply their demands.” Mr. Potter adds :—* There 
has been an increasing disinclination to teach technical Art, 
because we found that it injured the higher and sounder class 
of teaching so much.” The School has failed even in the 
narrow and technical end proposed to be attained by its pro- 
moters, for Mr. Potter says :—‘‘I do not remember any first- 
rate technical artist who has sprung from the School.” Yet 
Mr. Potter is extremely apprehensive lest Manchester men 
should be supposed to be insensible to the value of Art, and 
hastens to tell us that modern English painters have found 
their best patrons in Manchester. “I believe,” he says, “ that 
the purchases made of paintings and works of Art have been 
larger in the Manchester district than in any district in the 
country.” 


long as it remains a School of Design applicable to manufac- 


tures, yet he expresses a confident opinion that Manchester | 


ought to possess, and would cheerfully maintain, a School of 
Art for High Art, like that of the Royal Academy ! 

The Schools of Art have been very successful in the Pot- 
teries, owing to the fact that there is a greater demand for artistic 
power there than in any other district of the kingdom. The vast 
development in the trade of the Potteries is stated to have been 
in no small degree traceable to the operations of the Schools of 
Art. Yet the subscriptions of the manufacturers show a very 
meagre appreciation of the benefits of art-education. They 
meanly allowed the Stoke School to be supported by a single 
firm—Minton & Co. The subscriptions were small, and for 
several years Messrs. Minton paid off the balance of loss, 
amounting to some £200 a year, or, in the whole, little short 
of £1,000. They were really paying for the art-education of 
the artisans in the Potteries, for when their own young men 
evinced artistic power, they were sought after by other manu- 
facturers, who were too shabby to contribute to the School 
of Art, and seduced from the service of the Mintons by the 
promise of higher wages. When the Mintons gave the com- 
mittee to understand that they would no longer be answerable 
for the debts of the school, the services of two masters were 
discontinued. The present. subscriptions to the Stoke School 
amount to about £130 a year, £50 of which come from 
Minton & Co. There used to be four Art-Schools in the dis- 
trict, but two were closed for want of support. The manufac- 
turers praise the schools, but will not draw their purse-strings 
for their maintenance. The senior partner in the firm of 
Minton & Co. (Mr. Hollins) does not believe that if the Govern- 
ment grant were withdrawn the manufacturers would them- 
selves support the Schools. 

We have already adverted to the beneficial effect produced 
by the School of Art at Norwich, as regards designs in the 
manufacture of shawls and other manufactures, yet Mr. Keith, 
the Honorary Secretary, declares that the loss of the Govern- 
ment grant would have the effect of closing the school, and 
that such an event “ would be felt as a great misfortune in 
Norwich.” He admits that the local subscriptions are not 
large enough compared with the size and population— 
73,000,—yet he never hopes to see them exceed £100 a year. 
The Halifax School of Art has been highly successful. It has 
altogether about 500 students, 100 of whom belong to the 
artisan class. At Halifax, however, as everywhere else, there 
has been a difficulty in raising the amount required. The 
‘designers trained in the School of Art have, to a considerable 
extent, superseded the foreign designers, yet the amount of 
local subscriptions ranges between the very limited sums of 
£30 and £50 a year, and the President, Mr. Akroyd, pro- 
phesies that if the Government grant is withdrawn the school 
will go down. The Warrington School of Art has existed 
since 1853; its value is universally acknowledged; and the 
subscriptions remain stationary at about £30 a year. Paisley 
has a population of 50,000. The Paisley manufactures have 
improved since the establishment of the School of Art, yet the 
manufacturers would, it is said, allow the school to be closed if 
the Government grant were wholly withdrawn. Mr. Lowe, in 
his caustic way, put it to Mr. Murray, Chairman of the 
Managing Committee :—‘‘ Does it occur to you as a proper 
thing for Government to spend £248 in improving the manu- 
factures of a town in which the manufacturers themselves will 
not contribute a single shilling towards that object?” Mr. 
Murray replied, that the town built the school, and that the 
inhabitants would not have done even that if they had expected 
to be called upon for subscriptions. At Glasgow, some of the 





And although he does not give us the least hope | 
that the School of Art will be supported by the locality, so | 





manufacturers have not employed anybody but pupils of the 
School of Design for twenty years, yet at Glasgow the 
subscriptions have fallen to nothing! 

The manufacturers having failed to show any practical 
appreciation of Local Schools of Art, judging by the test of 
pecuniary assistance, the question arises whether it would not 
be better for the State to withdraw its aid and give up the 
experiment. There are, however, grave reasons for concluding 
that Art education is not to be treated as a simple politico- 
economic question of demand and supply. The French Govern- 
ment have shown a wise liberality in giving facilities for Art 
education to the people of that country. Perhaps our own 
Government are a little in advance of their time; but there is 
the example of France to show that money judiciously spent in 
promoting Art education in a manufacturing country is richly 
and abundantly reproductive. 





CROQUET. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Morning Post raises a question which 
will have a very general interest—Is Croquet an original game? 
He suspects that it is not, but one of ancient date. He remem- 
bers five-and-forty years ago seeing played, at a chateau in the 
south of France, a game very similar, which he thus describes :— 
“ Along the smooth and sandy but firm surface of the avenue 
was fixed a line of iron arches, terminating at either extremity 
with a pin or post of iron, and the game consisted in driving 
wooden balls with wooden mallets from one end to the other and 
back again—the fun of cannoning your adversary and driving him 
out of his course adding zest to the triumph of your skill, if you 
first reached the winning-post.” From a manual of French sports 
he extracts the following notice of the jew de mail :— 

** Le jeu de mail, qu’on dit avoir été pratiqué par les Gaulois, nos 
ancétres, Gtait si fort 4 la mode dans les sitcles derniers, que la 
plupart des villes de province ont des promenades consistant en une 
longue avenue appelée mail, parce qu’autrefois ce méme terrain été 
consacré au jeu de mail. Du reste, encore aujourd’hui dans certaines 
villes du midi de Ja France, ce jeu n’a rien perdu de sa vogue passée, 
et c’est principalement 4 Montpellier qu'il n’a jamais cessé d’étre 
exercise par excellence de toutes les classes de la soci¢té et de tous 
les Ages L’instrument appelé mail se compose d'une masse 
ou petite massue de bois dur, fagonnée en forme de cylindre, garnie 
i ses deux extrémités d’une virole en fer, et au milieu de laquelle est 
solidement adapté un manche long d’un métre A peu prés, ni trop 
pliant, ni trop roide, mais d¢lié et proportionné au poids de la masse. 
La boule qn’on pousse avec la masse est faite de racine de buis, bien 
noué et trés sec.” 


No doubt the jeu de mail is, in the main, identical with the old 
English game of paile-maile, or mall, from which Pall-Mall, in 
whose immediate neighbourhood it was played, takes its name. 
The implements of both games are closely similar to those 
used in croquet. The “ Curiosities of London,” published in 1855, 
sets this point at rest. It says :— 

‘Tn 1854 were found in the houze of the late Mr. B. J.. Vulliamy, 
No. 68, Pall-mal!, a box containing four pairs of the mailes or mallets, 
and one ball, such as were formerly used for playing the game of Pall- 
mall in the Mall of St. James’s-park. Each maile is four feet long, 
and is made of lancewood ; the head is slightly curved, and measures 
outwardly 5} inches, the inner curve being 4} inches. The diameter 
of the maile ends is 2} inches, each shod with a thin iron hoop; the 
handle, which is very elastic, is bound with white leather to the 
breadth of two hands, and terminated with a collar of jagged leather. 
The ball is of boxwood, 2} inches in diameter. A pair of mailes and 


| a ball have been presented to the British Museum by Mr. George 


Vulliamy.” 





COMMITTED TO PRISON FOR NOT GOING TO CHURCH. 


Ir is really quite useless to think of making people religious by 
Act of Parliament ; and those gentlemen who procure the imprison- 
ment of their labourers for refusing to attend church, if they do not 
bring religion into contempt provoke a sentiment towards it amongst 
the labouring classes the very reverse of what wise men would wish 
to cultivate. We read that at the Andover Petty Sessions, on 
Wednesday week, two labourers, named Richard Davies and John 
Pinches, were charged by their master, Mr. George Mason, of 
Ryton, farmer, with having, on the 4th ult., refused to attend the 
parish church, and for this offence committed by the Rev. H. 
Burton and Mr. H. de Grey Warter to the House of Correction for 
seven days, in addition to having a proportionate part of their 
wages abated. It is to be regretted that the services of religion 
should be so irksome to any number of men that they should prefer 
a week’s imprisonment and a week’s loss of wages to the task of 
attending them. But if their minds are so ill-regulated, this very 
fact should teach masters and magistrates that they require diffe- 
rent treatment from coercion. The attempt to enforce conformity 
by penalties has been tried so often and has so signally failed that 
oneis puzzled to understand with what hope it can be made by any one 
living in this age and in this country. If it were possible that under 
some old-world Act of Parliament Mr. George Mason, of Ryton, and 
the Rev. Mr. Burton, or Mr. H.de Grey Warter, should be sent to gaol 
for seven days for not attending a Baptist place of worship, thes¢ 
gentlemen would be eloquent in denouncing the sentence as a piece 
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of barbarous oppression. But it would really not be worse than 
their own act in the case of Davies and Pinches. These are not 
days in which Religion can afford to lay aside any of the kindly 
ties that attach the people to its services. Nor would it be a 
gainer even if, by force of law, it were possible to send the whole 
community to church every Sunday. 





SITUATIONS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Tue promoteis of the “ Employment Office for Ladies, No. 96, 
Regent-street,” are advertising that they have several situations for 
respectable young women vacant. We know nothing of this office ; 
but we see it mentioned in this week’s police reports in a way to 
make us doubt the prudence of young women applying to it. The 
case of one who did so was narrated by herself to Mr. Tyrwhitt some 
days ago. She applied for the situation of lady’s-maid, and, upon 
paying the fee of 5s., was told there was a lady’s-maid’s situation 
vacant which would just suit her, and she was furnished with an 
address in Cambridge-street, Hackney-road, and told to write to 
“A,B.” “A.B.” when written to, did not reply, and the young 
woman went back to the “ Employment Office,” and told the result 
of her application. Upon this, they gave her another address, 
No. 16, Watling-street, telling her that No. 16 was a confec- 
tioner’s shop, and that the situation was that of a waitress in a 
luncheon-bar, but that she must not call but write. She did, how- 
ever, call, and found that the confectioner’s shop was not a confec- 
tioner’s shop but a warehouse, and that the people there knew 
nothing of the alleged situation, nor of the ‘ Employment Office.” 
Upon this, she went back to Regent-street, and demanded the 
return of her 5s., which was refused. Seeing some other women 
there applying for the same situation, she warned them not to go. 
One of these women came before the magistrate, and said that she 
had applied at the “ Employment Office,” being desirous of obtain- 
ing a housekeeper’s situation, and had been told to write to 
“A. B.,” in Cambridge-street, Hackney-road. She, however, went 
to the place, and found that it was a printing-office, and she was 
told by a young man there that a person had requested that letters 
addressed to “ A. B.” might be taken in there, as his housekeeper, 
being about to leave, wanted another situation. When Mr. 
Tyrwhitt sent a constable to try and get back the 5s., which the 
girl first mentioned had paid, the man at the office refused to give 
it back, said that he did not guarantee to get situations, that he 
acted “on principle,” and that the young woman could do what 
she pleased. A County Court will, of course, set this matter 
right, if the girl can afford the time and money to carry her com- 
plaint there. But how many young women out of a situation may 

not be able to afford both or either, is, perhaps, 2 question which 
the “ Employment Office” has fully considered. 


A GROSS OUTRAGE. 


Ine South Staffordshire colliery strikes have given painful 
evidence of the existence of a very shocking state of feeling on 
the part of some of the colliers, of which some time ago we had 
another instance in the workmen’s disputes in Sheffield. During 
the whole of the present strike, the Earl of Dudley has had one of 
his collieries at work by men who have accepted the reduced 
wages, and have, in consequence, been subjected to much taunting 
and intimidation. This was perhaps no more than was to be 
expected. But the colliers on strike have not stopped here. Early 
one morning this week the family of one of the obnoxious work- 
men was aroused by something like a heavily-loaded can having 
been thrust through the window of the bed-room in which they 
were all lying, and almost immediately afterwards there was an 
explosion, which blew off the roof of the house. Happily, the 
workman and his household escaped unhurt. But this is the third 
outrage of the kind which has occurred during the present strike ; 
and so well has the secret of the conspirators been kept that the police 
rte a to detect them. Strikes, upon the most 
wht ’ ‘ew that can be taken of them, are lamentable events ; 
ut When they are promoted by the agency of infernal machines 
they show a deterioration in the English character which cannot be 
sufficiently deplored. e 


MARRYING AGES. 
THE statistics culled from the Registrar-General’s report give 
Some curious details as to the ages at which men are most likely to 
marry and women to be married. Mainly we find that after a 
women passes twenty, her prospect of getting a husband begins to 
fade. Taking the years 1859, 1860, 1861, we find that 78 girls 
were married at 15 years of age, but no males. At 16, seventeen 
— entered the state of matrimony and 637 girls. For 
mal a = seems the most favoured age for marriage. In 
Hie. + Sake Y¢ pA oe sex then married were 48,495 men, and 
i p ae Dn. J ae s oleh a was reversed, the numbers 
still ah a _ 20,673 wamnen ; and at 30 the difference was 
79 oon a ~ , for w hile 10,621 men married at that age, only 
v a ol ound husbands, The males having once obtained 
prt sg erance maintain it to the last. At 70, we find 119 men 
mpd and only 21 women ; 30 men and 3 women at 75; and 
© men at 80 to 2 women. 





Mercy joie ON Denison anp THE “ SaturpAY Review.”’—At the 
~way Guniversary meeting of the Bath and Wells Diocesan Societies, 





held in the Chapter-house, Wells, considerable amusement was caused 
by the introductory portion of Archdeacon Denison’s speech. The 
ven. archdeacon praised highly the journal with which his name is 
associated, the Church and State Review, and smartly condemned the 
Saturday Review. It was known to most of the persons present that 
a contributor to the latter paper was in the hall, and the archdeacon’s 
hearty castigation was on that account received with extraordinary 
hilarity. The archdeacon introduced the subject by stating that his 
indictment against the Committee of Council on Education had been 
reprinted from a certain review called the Church and State Review. 
He then went on to say—‘ There may be some very excellent people 
here who are unfortunate enough not to see the Church and State 
Review. If so, I can only say that they labour under a great mis- 
fortune, and I compassionate them (laughter)—they save six shillings 
a year and gain a great loss (renewed laughter). An excellent friend 
of mine said to me the other day, ‘ Yours is a first-rate review, but 
very dull (laughter). It is not like the Saturday Review—that 
is what I mean’ (continued merriment). Some people have 
great admiration for the Saturday Review—I have never been 
so affected (great laughter). Count Montalambert was standing 
the other day in a room in London, close to the door, when the 
editor of the Saturday Review came up with his little boy —the 
little boy, twelve years old, had just come from Eton for the holidays. 
The Count shook the youth by the hand, and said to him, ‘ I suppose 
you have not much to do now—probably you write a good deal in the 
Saturday Review. (Loud laughter.) I do not think dram-drinking 
and stimulants good for the moral stamina of man. Indiscriminate 
abuse of anything people have hitherto thought honest, decent, and 
respectable, is not, I think, good food for the English mind. (Hear, 
hear.) I think I shall put in the hands of the reporters a quaint 
recipe for making a lively periodical, upon which I stumbled the other 
day. It is a very curious thing, undoubtedly old, and bears some 
traces of later adaptation. I am inclined to think a dull review is 
the best. (Laughter.) Any man not quite an idiot, nor wholly 
ignorant, can, with the aid of the helps mentioned in the recipe of 
which I have spoken, write very well in the Saturday Review, but it 
takes a man of some parts and information, decent character, and 
repute, to write in a dull review. (Great laughter).’”—The recipe 
alluded to by the ven. archdeacon in the foregoing remarks, was handed 
to the representative of the Bath Chronicle, and we give our readers 
the benefit of “ the curious thing,” verbatim et literatim :— 


To make a livelie Periodicall. 


Take—1. of spite and venom ..............ese0ees one pound each. 
2. of indiscriminate abuse ...... ........+.. four pounds. 
3. of sneering at all things which have 
at any time been thought worthy, or - 
respectable, or even decent............ six pounds. 
4, of disparagement of old institutions, 
and particularlie of the Nationall 


ND, anise visiniercinaansnetanthe stings three pounds. 
5. of freehandling of the Scriptures...... 1 pound 8 ounces, 
6. of measuring all things by what they 

WEE POOL, noc cvdspncdchupanesachetetanniion ten pounds. 


Some add one grain of faith, and an ounce more or less of a 
definite policie ; but it is livelier without. Mix well together, and cut 
into lengths. 

Season and flavour with— 

. compound of calumnie. 
. drops of detraction. 

. Spirits of slander. 

. spice of scepticism. 


tm Cobo 


Garnish with root of ribaldrie, sippets of slang, and bitter herbs. 
Serve up. 
—Bath Chron icle. 


Tur Water Surety or Lonpon.—We have said that three of the 
great water companies extend their suction pipes of supply—their 
chyle ducts, to follow out our anatomical similitude—as far as Hampton. 
Miles and miles into the country we may see great mains, a yard in 
diameter, dipping under the Thames, crossing deep ditches, and 
passing along the fields and furzy commons, at certain points inter- 
communicating with each other, in case either may require temporary 
help. The far-off source is little dreamt of by the thirsty soul, who 
quaffs from the drinking-fountain in the crowded street. He little 
fancies that, like the lounger he watches at Verey’s, sucking his 
sherry-cobbler along a straw, that he, too, is sucking at the stream 
through ten miles of iron pipe, the end of which dips into the Thames 
close to Wolsey’s pleasant palace. The great mains of all the com- 
panies are 36 inches in diameter, and it must be remembered they are 
free and fully charged at all times, so that, in case of fire, the fireman 
has only to turn the plug to get any quantity of water he requires. 
In some cases—such as at the great fire in Tooley-street—thousands 
of tons of water are thus abstracted gratuitously without interfering 
with the supply to the houses. At the beginning of the present 
century the mains, indeed all the pipes, were wooden,—the trunks of 
trees bored out,—and in no case of more than one foot in diameter. 
How the metropolitan giant must bave grown, the size of his present 
iron arteries is a proof. The mains of the eight water companies not 
only supply London proper, but push out far into the country, 
invading even the agricultural districts, and supplying its farms. 
They distribute in the aggregate upwards of 100,000,000 of gallons 
daily, through 3,000 and odd miles of main, and supply 375,000 houses 
and factories, through capillary pipes upwards of 7,000 miles in length. 
If all the water daily used in this great city were collected in one 
great reservoir, it would cover 70 acres in extent and 6 feet in depth. 
As the spectator watched this great expaase’ of water, he would see 
it hour by hour drained to the bottom by the collective millions in the 
metropolis as calmly and noiselessly as a cup is drained by a dusty 
roadside traveller. The collective iron heart, the steam-engines which 
propel this flood, possesses a force of not less than 9,000 horses. The 
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pressure through the mains is so great that at times they are ruptured, 
and the escaping water tears up the roadway with the force of a mine 
exploding, and mounting at least sixty feet in the air. From the 
mains, smaller pipes are given off, which communicate with the leaden 
pipes which come into the houses. At a certain hour these capil- 
laries discharge themselves into the high service cisterns with a rush 
which testifies to the force with which the water is pumped by the 
engines ; at another hour the lower cisterns are supplied. A long 
battle has been fought respecting this intermitting supply between the 
companies and the Board of Health. .... The intermittent supply 
is a source of great expense in the mere matter of supply cisterns, 
and, moreover, it gives rise to the chance of lead poisoning—a disease 
which often prostrates a family, especially its younger members, with- 
out any discernible cause, until the wrists become paralysed, and the 
doctor suspects the leaden cisterns. In many cases an iron nai! driven 
into its leaden lining, or inferior solder in contact with it, will set up 
galvanic action, which slowly dissolves the metal. This danger is 
avoided by the use of slate or galvanized iron cisterns, but all the 
plumbers are in league against their introduction.—Good Words. 


Lapiges at Brarritz.—A letter from Biarritz says:—‘‘ It does not 
fall to the lot of many travellers in search of health and pleasure to 
visit, in one season, the British queen of watering-places and the | 
rocky little resort of French fashion on the shores of the Gulf of | 
Gascony. It has been my fate to journey, at all possible speed, from | 





the Pyrenees to Yorkshire, and, with the Casino and the old port of | 
Biarritz fresh in my mind’s eye, to find myself on the Spa, and in the | 
midst of the refreshing scandal, and a witness of the vivacious flirta- 
tions which are among the*attractions of the queen of watering-places. 
The contrasts in externals and in manners and habits between the 
imperial and the royal watering place are infinite. The great ladies | 
of France and Spain make holiday with a graceful abandon anda 
costume—or ten costumes—for the part. They are free to laugh 
and rollick. They are not above donkey-riding. They don’t parade 
before the sea, with stately steps and set features. They don’t sit, in 
calm and silent rows, round an al-fresco orchestra, listening to the airs 
with which London organs have made every grocer’s boy familiar. The 
great ladies of France and Spain throw aside the robes of state, and 
go trooping through the narrow street, and chaffer at the wood and 
ivory carving stalls, and show their dainty white feet on the sands in 
their bathing dress, and laugh as the waves play about their 
shoulders, and take their ices and coffee in the open air—free and 
frolicsome as mermaids! They give reins to their rich fancy, and 
invent original dresses suited to the occasion. Old Neptune rolls 
shells and seaweed to the shore only to provide them pretty trim- 
mings for jacket and skirt, and Garibaldi and saut-en-barque. These 
dainty nymphs ‘ gather shells’ not that they may list to the echoes of 
the sea in them, but that they may steal a march on the inventive 
powers of fair neighbours.” 


A TerrisLte Revence.—* A Carlsruhe letter,” says the Débats, 
“relates an extraordinary tragedy said to have just taken place in 
that city, but which we give under every reserve. A Polish count, 
named K~—., after seducing a Mdlle. de la B—, one of the most charm- 
ing ladies of Carlsruhe, abandoned her in order tomarry the Marquise 
de L—. Malle. dela B— tried by every means to win back her faithless 
lover, but finding her efforts useless determined to be avenged. A 
grand ball was given a few days back at the residence of the marquise 
to celebrate her betrothal with the count. The jféte was at its height, 
when Mdlle. de la B— approached the marquise with a smile on her 
lips as if about to salute her, and then dashed the contents of a phial 
of sulphuric acid into her face. A short time before a servant in 
livery had handed a letter to the count. After reading it the latter 
turned pale, and immediately went out. The next day his body was 
discovered stabbed with a poniard in three places, while that of Malle. 
de la B— was found in a river which runs at a short distance from the 
town. The marquise is disfigured for life.’ 


Tue TriaL or MiLter.—In reply to a communication from the 
Solicitor to the Treasury, the solicitor engaged in conducting Miiller’s 
defence has intimated that the prisoner will be quite ready to take his 
trial at the October Sessions of the Central Criminal Court, which will 
open on the 24th instant; and, in accordance with that announce- | 
ment, it is fully believed that the trial will take place at the ensuing 
sessions. The counsel for the prosecution on behalf of the Crown are 
—the Solicitor-General, Mr. Giffard, and Mr. Beasley ; Serjeant Parry 
being specially retained, with Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Besley, for the 
defence. Miiller, as a foreigner, it is understood, will avail himself of 
his privilege of being tried by a jury composed of half Englishmen | 
and half foreigners. 

A FRIGHTFUL accident has just taken place at Ulm from petroleum 
oil. At the theatre, twenty-four lamps attached to the chandelier | 
suspended from the roof burst in succession with great rapidity, and | 
the burning oil fell like a shower of fire on the spectators, among whom 
were a number of ladies. In a moment the dresses of twenty of them 
were in flames, and most serious burns were the consequence. One of 
the females was so dreadfully injured that she died ina few hours after. 


M. Gatenca, the Italian M.P., and late Times correspondent in 
Denmark, has arrived back at Turin. He found awaiting him a 
challenge to fight a duel, caused by something he had said in Parlia- 
ment. In reply he said :—‘‘I formally refuse to subject myself to a 
barbarous usage too long prevalent among us, to the detriment of 
Parliamentary dignity and of the liberty of speech.” 


It has been stated that a commission has been formed at St. 
Petersburg for the purpose of preparing the Princess Dagmar for the 
reception of the rite of baptism according to the form in use in the 
Greek Church. The Emperor has presented her Royal Highness with 
a pearl necklace valued at £12,000, and the Empress has also pre- 
sented a costly pair of diamond bracelets. 


An OrnrHan Wantep.—At the weekly meeting of the St. Luke’s 
Board of Guardians a letter was read from a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood of the City-road, setting forth that he had been requested, | 








i 


on behalf of a lady of property, to ask if the Board had “a complete 
orphan,’ with blue eyes and flaxen hair, not more than two years of 
age, and of gentle manner, to be given up te be adopted, the lady 
agreeing to take such a child, educate her as a lady should be 
educated, and finally to will over £300 per annum. The letter was 
referred to the House and Visiting Committee, to see if there might 
be a “blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, complete orphan” in the Union,— 
Globe. 








THE CHURCH. 


THE BRISTOL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Tue Church Congress must now be regarded as having become 
an established institution. The Long Vacation has for some time 
produced annually its harvest of “ Extra Parliamentary Utterances,” 
* British Association” and “ Social Science” meetings, and the 
like ; and by their means the general public has been able to take 
periodical accounts of the progress of politics and science in each 
past year, and to see foreshadowed the strifes and the achievements 
of the next. It seems now certain that we may henceforth look 
with equal regularity for the great autumnal gathering of Church- 
men, and in the records of its discussions may calculate on being 
presented with a condensed summary of the successes and the 
failures, the plans and the propositions, the hopes and the fears of 
the most active and stirring members of every section of the 
Church. After the success of the meeting last year at Manchester, 
there remained little doubt that such would be the case ; but it 
required a repetition of the same success in so different a locality 
as Bristol fully to establish the fact. That success has been 
achieved. Perhaps the Congress may not have been quite so 
numerously attended this year as it was last. It could hardly 
have been expected that it should, when the far larger 
population within an easy distance of Manchester is taken 
into consideration. But if the local and quasi-local element 
be omitted, we believe that, of Churchmen from a distance, the 
numbers at Bristol have even exceeded those who were attracted 
to the manufacturing metropolis ; and certainly the various parties 
in the Church have been at least as fully, and, we think, more 
equally and influentially represented. Our readers will not be 
surprised to learn that we view this result with satisfaction. We 
have ever hailed with encouragement every movement which we 
have deemed likely to promote vitality and energy in the Church ; 
and we have believed from the first that this annual Congress 
would supply a want which has long existed in the Church’s 
machinery. The time may come when it will be expedient that a 
wisely and legally constituted Synod of the whole United Church 
of England and Ireland should meet for authoritative action. But 
pending and preparatory to that time, and perhaps even after its 
arrival, a wide field of usefulness is open for an organization whose 
influence is personal, not official, which can discuss without 
deciding, which brings together men of different associations and 
opinions, and teaches them to respect and bear with one another, 
and which, above all, associates clergy and laity on the platform 
of right and equality in the affairs of their common Church. The 
more strongly, however, we hold this view concerning the value of 
Congress, the more incumbent it is upon vs to criticize its annual 
proceedings, to compare those of one year with another, and to 
point out both their excellencies and their shortcomings. 


In comparing, then, the meeting of this year with that of last 
we should say that there has been this year more order but less 
enthusiasm, more harmony and less party spirit, a wider range of 
subjects but a less detailed treatment of them, more of animating 
address but somewhat less of thorough discussion, This comparison 
implies, we think, grounds both for .congratulation and for regret. 
It is a matter of unmixed satisfaction to be able to believe that, if 
the patience and good temper evidenced at Bristol shall be con- 
tinued at future meetings, any honest Churchman may henceforth 
be confident of addressing a large and intelligent audience, and of 
being listened to with quietness, if not with respect, whilst he 
advocates opinions or proposals which he considers important, eveD 
though they may be novel and distasteful to the great majority of 
those who hear him. But, on the other hand, it cannot but be felt 
that not varied expressions of identical opinion, but thorough 
ventilation of opposite opinions, is the great use of the Congress ; 
and that however pleasant it may be to listen to eloquent orations, 
the more in this respect the platform of the Congress approaches 
to those of ordinary religious meetings, the farther it departs 
from what ought to be its own distinctive character. We 
confess, for example, to thinking that the important subject 
of the mutual relations of the English and Irish branches 0 
the United Church was treated, we do not deny, in a very able 
and interesting manner, but still too rhetorically and without 4 
sufficient appreciation of the real difficulties of the question. 
Much, too, as those who were present must have been interested 
in the speeches delivered on “ Foreign Missions and the Supply 
Missionary Candidates,” we doubt whether it would have requir 
any great stretch of imagination in them to have supposed them 
selves at some ordinary anniversary of a Missionary association. 
So, again, some questions—such as the controversy “ free versvs 
appropriated sittings, and the comparative advantages of the aggte 
gate management or legal subdivision of large parishes”—were very 
fully and ably discussed from very opposite points of view ; and We 
do not doubt that the perusal of the arguments brought forwat 
will have a very beneficial influence in the education of public 
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opinion on these matters. But on the other hand, the “ increase 
of the Episcopate,” “‘Synods of the Church,” and “lay agency” 
are questions on which it is notorious that great differences of opinion 
do exist in the country. We could have wished that such differences 
had found their expression in the Congress, and not that there should 
have been an appearance of unanimity which we are convinced is un- 
real. If men shrink from expressing their opinions, or if the appointed 
speakers who alone have time fully to state their views, are selected 
from those only who hold the same opinion on the subject proposed, 
the advantage is lost of that conflict of argument by which truth 
is best elicited, and a real ultimate agreement in that which is 
found to be true promoted. We do not make these observations 
in any fault-finding spirit, but rather with the view of promoting 
still greater improvement hereafter in that which we regard even 
now as eminently successful and beneficial. It is in the same 
spirit that we remark further on the subjects which were selected 
for discussion. We think them to have been, on the whole, well 
and wisely chosen; and we are particularly glad to observe that 
the questions of the Homes of the Poor, and the Education of the 
Clergy, to which a prominent place has long been given in our 
columns, were well and fully discussed. But there are questions 
which in the present day much occupy the public mind, and on 
which we cannot but think that it is a right function of Congress 
to help to enlighten public opinion—we refer to such subjects as 
the mutual relation of religion and science, the best methods of 
dealing with the scepticism of the age, the modification of sub- 
scription, the revision of the Liturgy and of the authorised version 
of the Bible, and others which might be named. We are aware, 
of course, that these are exciting, and what are called delicate, 
topics; and perhaps they were best avoided at the earlier meetings 
of Congress, until men became used to temperate antagonism of 
opinion. But we think that the time is now past when such 
cantion is necessary, and that Congress falls short of its full useful- 
ness if it shrinks from those questions which are really difficult, 
but which are strongly pressing for a decision. We say that 
the time when it was necessary to avoid difficult and 
exciting subjects has passed away; and we demonstrate the 
truth of our assertion by reference to an incident which 
occurred during the Wednesday morning’s meeting. A speaker 
was called upon in his turn to address the meeting. There arose 
at the call such an “apparition” as we suppose has not for some 
centuries presented itself to a meeting of English Protestants. 
There appeared in the full robes of the Benedictine order a tonsured 
and shaven monk, with haggard face and fiery eye, evidently an 
earnest but half-crazy enthusiast. He was greeted, as might have 
been expected, with shouts of disapprobation and of refusal to hear 
one so unlike aChurchman. But, on the explanation of the Presi- 
dent that he was a Deacon of the Church of England, a member of 
the Congress, who had sent up his name in due order, and on his 
lordship’s farther appeal that the Congress ought to be large-hearted, 
and to hear however they might disapprove, order was restored, 
and Brother Ignatius, as he is called, was allowed to speak for his 
allotted ten minutes. It must certainly have been strange to hear 
it maintained that the only agency which can meet the vice and 
irreligion of our large towns is the revival of the order of St. Bene- 
dict in the Reformed Church of England. But what we maintain 
is, that if the Congress could be brought patiently to hear that, 
there need be no jealous fear of introducing the other subjects to 
which we have alluded. And we maintain farther, by this example, 
that good and not harm would follow from their discussion. There 
1s an earnestness and a positiveness of assertion about Brother Igna- 
tius which has an attraction for some ill-balanced minds. It was 
a eee sympathisers with him were not wanting in the meet- 
g. We ask whether it was better that they should only have 
heard him (as they had heard him the day before) on his own 
ground, and without contradiction, or that they should have so 
heard him as to give opportunity for the wise and unanswerable 
reply from the Earl of Harrowby, which immediately followed :— 


“The Earl of Harrowby said he was quite sure that they had shown 
Pye ws a very indulgent Congress in listening as they had done 
te) the last speaker. No doubt the apparition had been of a very 
ae nature (loud laughter and cheers), and he supposed that 
pre ey not have been more startled if they had seen St. Benedict 
hed te rom his grave (loud laughter). St. Benedict was a man who 
agen oe good in his generation, and no donbt his notions of 
ie 8 goo were the best according to the times in which he lived. 
nine pe _ surprised that any man who had had to deal with the 
heesk . ep and ignorance which belonged to large towns should 
pone lon re excesses and extraordinary efforts (applause); and they 
rare 7 grateful to those who undertook any kind of experiment 
wubiieich ; the same time, whether by collegiate churches or by 
the Secdiees 0 a why was it necessary in doing good to offend 
obstacles ‘te of other people ? (cheers) Why was it necessary to raise 
leatlate S$ in the way of their own good work? Why call their col- 
Pei ir perp monasteries? (cheers) Why wear an obnoxious 
tho ails could not good be done amongst the labouring masses of 
work oF gg we a shaven crown P (cheers) Those who undertook 
pe sg kind should keep strictly before their eyes, ‘ In doing 
time. at ee care that I do not lead to mischief at the same 
win Be if that man who was doing so thought that their Church 
it iain Church, and a reformed Church to be maintained, was 
which & 7 to facilitate among the poor people the appearance of that 
eulaaal uced them to associate the ideas of good with the peculiar 
seen appearance of that which was bad? (cheers) If men of 
cue piety were driven to extraordinary resourves by the 
“a inary extent of the evil, he would ask them to consider 

ether they might not extract all the good to be found in the 





principles of St. Benedict without wearing his garb or calling them- 
selves by his name (loud cheers).” 


We maintain that, whatever crude and unsatisfactory opinions 
might be advanced on the other subjects which we have mentioned, 
their mischief would be much more likely to be modified by free 
and influential discussion than by any other means ; and we com- 
mend this consideration to the managers of future congresses. 





CHRISTIANITY AND ITS SHADOW. 


Tue publication of Dr. Colenso’s unpreached Claybrook sermon 
affords a fair opportunity of ascertaining the nature of the religious 
system which he would substitute for current Christianity. Pre- 
pared for a special occasion, and with particular reference to young 
children, it may be presumed that it is a fair specimen of the kind 
of doctrinal teaching which he would have the Church give to her 
people. To us, his doctrines have ever appeared to be more the 
shadow of Christianity than the thing itself ; and in this conviction 
we have always felt confirmed by the fact of Dr. Colenso’s remark- 
able and apparently intentional silence on the question of miracles 
and a miraculous revelation. He does, indeed, tell us that he 
believes in the Divine origin of Christianity, and that his criticisms 
of the Pentateuch are “ perfectly consistent with the most sincere 
and entire belief in our Lord’s Divinity ;” but the latter of these is 
scarcely more than a mere negative proposition, and the former 
may mean anything. It is to the sermon we must have recourse to 
catch at least the spirit, if we cannot grasp the integral doctrines, 
of the Bishop’s system. The subject of the discourse is God's trial 
of Abraham’s faith in ordering him to sacrifice his son Isaac. By 
the simple and uncritical mind no difficulty has ever been felt as 
to this narrative. God was not tempting in any evil sense, but 
merely testing, or trying, the fidelity of his servant, ever ready with 
the trial to provide a way in which it might successfully be borne. 
Nothing can be more natural and simple than this. Not so, 
however, does it appear to Dr. Colenso. With a limitation of the 
use of a word to one meaning worthy of the Newington Taber- 
nacie, he will have it that “ tempt” must mean tempt in a devilish 
sense, and then he comes forth with his paradox, God never 
tempted Abraham, for God never tempts any man. Brilliant 
reasoning for a mathematician, who must have learned something 
in his day about logic and fallacies of ambiguity! And what, then, 
was he prepared, on the strength of this flimsy sophistry, to tell 
Claybrook fathers and mothers? Nothing less than that this 
beautiful story is a falsehood. ‘ Whether it ever really happened 
or not, as is here described, .. . . certain we are, at all events, 
that God never tempted Abraham.” What, then, did the sacred 
writer mean? Abraham made a mistake ; a thought rose in his 
mind that he should withhold nothing from God ; and this im- 
pelled him to sacrifice his son, There was here a confusion of a 
right impulse and a wrong—a confused sense of duty. And the 
object of the whole transaction was to teach Abraham that he was 
not to sacrifice his child as a burnt offering, as was the custom of 
the heathen. Or, perhaps, the whole was a parable, like the story 
of Dives and Lazarus; there was no real Abraham or real Isaac 
ever conceraed in such an act of piety. If this be not the shadow 
of Christian teaching, we know not what is. 

But now comes the moral of the story. First, we “learn the 
necessity,” says the Bishop, “ which is laid on us of obeying, under 
all circumstances, the voice of conscience.” What is the true aim 
and force of the words we have marked in italics—“‘ under all cir- 
cumstances?” Is it not to set conscience above Scripture and the 
Divine revelation it contains ? And does not this agree with all the 
previous explanation about Abraham’s temptation ! “ If we would 
obey God,” he says, “and do as Christ did, who left us an example 
that we should follow His steps, we must obey God’s voice which 
we hear in our consciences, or which we believe we hear speaking 
within us.” It is not what Christ taught, but “ His example” we 
are to follow. And that example—what does Dr. Colenso make it 
to consist in? “In obeying God's voice ;” not the voice which 
speaks in His written Word, but that which we “hear in our con- 
sciences.” It is enough—Zx uno disce omnes. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to degrade the office and work of Christ and the inspiration of 
Scripture much lower. Truly, Dr. Colenso’s system is the shadow 
of Christianity, and not the substance. Atleast, we must hold to 
this conviction until we see some more convincing proof to the 
contrary. 








THE PRIMATE ON INSPIRATION. 


Tur Archbishop of Canterbury has propounded a theory of 
inspiration in his charge on Tuesday, which deserves some atten- 
tion. It is not much unlike that which, a short time ago, excited 
so much alarm as to Dr. Wilberforce’s orthodoxy. The modern 
notion that “the Word of God” is not coextensive with the Sacred 
Volume, he rejects as utterly untenable. The party, which has 
hitherto exercised its liberty of inquiry into Scripture without 
reference to Church authority, and that which has chiefly looked 
to Church authority for aid in interpreting Scripture, both have 
agreed that, in its totality, the Bible is “the Word of God.” Thenew 
theory strikes at the root of every fixed principle of religion. 
Were it to prevail, each distinctive doctrine of Christianity would 
disappear from the formularies of the Church, and the final result 
would be Deism. In the Primate’s opinion, the theory of the 
complete verbal inspiration of Scripture is not necessary to the 
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position of the Church, that the Bible is “God’s Word written.” 
All that it is necessary to maintain is the absolute and universal 
authority of every portion of Scripture as written under the Divine 
guidance, which preserved the writer from error. We must be 
prepared, he says, to admit a human element in the Bible ; for 
God did “ not divest each individual of his peculiarities of tem- 
perament and talent.” “There is a wide difference between the 
authority which teaches the very heart of an inspired writer and 
the absolute dictation of every word by the Holy Spirit.” As to 
the oppositions of science and Scripture, there is no cause for 
alarm. Scripture did not profess to teach science, but only to 
make men “ wise unto salvation.” It might incidentally touch on 
subjects bearing on physical science, but it never introduced them 
“with a view to affirming scientific truths.” Such are the Arch- 
bishop’s views; and though it can scarcely be said that they 
remove all the difficulties of the subject, they may be considered 
a fair practical statement of a real state of things which language 


fails to describe in all its details. On one point there is certainly 


an omission, if not an apparent contradiction in the Archbishop’s 
words. If Scripture aflirms incidentally a scientific fact which 
contradicts the experience and observations of modern scientific 
men, how is God’s Word and science to be then reconciled? In 
our opinion, the question then becomes cne of interpretation as to 
the meaning of the Scripture record, and not of the fact ; but this 
the Primate has not stated. 








BROTHER IGNATIUS IN MANCHESTER. 


WE are at a loss whether to wonder most at the audacity or the 
cleverness and inexhaustible stock of fun of Brother Ignatius. He 
is clearly a privileged person, rapidly becoming popular, and draw- 
ing large crowds after him, on which, with perfect impunity, he 
pours the most unqualified abuse. At the two lectures which he 
delivered last week in Manchester, the more heartily he scolded 
his audience the more lustily they cheered him. They were 
“heathens instead of Christians.” He did “not want to be 
applauded by guilty sinners ;” he was “ perfectly disgusted with 
their conduct ;” he ordered them to “take off their hats, or he 
would leave the room ;” Church of England Protestants were “ the 
most loathsome of all Protestants.” And yet ladies and gentlemen 
are said to have crowded round him after his lecture, shaking his 
hands cordially, and requesting permission to join his new “ third 
order” about to be established in Manchester. When a few did hiss 
him for these liberties, his equanimity was in no degree disturbed, 
the only reply to which he condescended being, “‘ Hiss away, hiss 
away, until you are tired; it is only your ignorance.” But the 
part in which Mr. Lyne excelled, and excited roars of laughter, 
was his humorous description of the way in which the Protestant 
sects treat the Bible. ‘There was “Swedenborgian hash,” “ Uni- 
tarian stew,” and “ Jumper’s mincemeat.” One sect believed that 
in heaven the first thing done was to get married—“ nice-looking 
young men with black hair and dark eyes, with very fair young 
ladies with nice blue eyes.” ‘Then followed a description of the 
Little Children Baptists and the Glory Alleluia Baptists ; and we are 
told that thus for full ten minutes he amused his audience, exciting 
the loudest laughter. The climax was, however, at last reached in 
his denunciation of “ Protestantism, as having done more to bring 
ridicule on the Bible than any other invention of Satan.” We 
confess we are puzzled as to Brother Ignatius. He says he is nota 
Roman Catholic. After the above, he can scarcely be a Protestant. 
He admires the Greek Church ; but he is not very likely to take 
up his residence in Russia under the spiritual supremacy of the 
Czar. He will probably resolve himself into some kind of Popish 
dissenter ; but it is time alone which can solve the riddle as to the 
ultimate state to which his development will tend. The sensible 
remarks of the Earl of Harrowby on the extraordinary exhibition 
which he made at the Bristol Congress, and the indulgence there 
granted him, ought surely teach him that if, as a Protestant and 
a deacon of the Church of England, he desires to be useful among 
the English poor, he should give up his present eccentric and 
antiquated practices. 


Tue Scottish Eriscopatn Cnuurcu.—There has been a renewal of 


difficulties in reference to the new church of St. Mary, Aberdeen, which 
has sent the Rev. F. G. Lee into the Court of Bankruptcy. After 
Bishop Suther’s peremptory determination not to institute Mr. Lee, 
the wardens presented the Rev. Thomas Dove Dove, M.A., of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge (formerly curate of St. George’s-in-the-East during 
the unhappy riots which prevailed there), for admission to the incum- 
bency; but the Bishop sent back the papers and refused to institute 
Mr. Dove. It appears that the new canons of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church give the Bishop an absolute veto on every nomination to 
incumbencies, so that there is no appeal from his decision. 


THe Bishors or Peterporovcnu anp Natat.—The Rev. Lewis 
Wood, curate of Claybrook, has written to the Record, giving an 
explanation of the reasons why Dr. Colenso, on the late occasion of 
his attempting to preach in Claybrook Church, refused to see Dr. 
Jeune’s agent, and took no notice of his repeated efforts to serve him 
with an inhibition. Dr. Colenso was first under the impression that 
the intrusion of the agent was an act of excessive personal zeal not 
authorised by Dr. Jeune; but in any case it was unnecessary; as the 
notices served on the officers of the church were sufficient for all legal 
purposes. Besides, “ as the Bishop of Natal was not a clergyman in 
Dr. Jeune’s diocese, nor in any way subject to him, he felt that the 
attempt to serve on him an inhibition was an assumption of authority 














on the part of the Bishop of Peterborough to which he could lend no 
support.” Mr. Wood also says that as Dr. Jeune had not previously 
issued any general notice to his clergy not to allow Dr. Colenso to 
preach in their churches, the incumbent of Claybrook had no reason 
to conclude that Dr. Jeune would have interfered to prevent the 
aunual village Sunday School sermon being preached by the Bishop of 
Natal. 


Marriace or A Hinpoo Wipow.—A native correspondent of the 
Friend of India gives some particulars of an interesting case of widow 
marriage which took place in Calcutta on the 2nd inst. The bride. 
groom was a law student of the Presidency College, and the bride a 
widow fourteen years of age, educated in the school attached to the 
Free Church of Scotland Mission. Independent of its being a widow 
marriage, which is itself of sufficiently rare occurrence to be remark. 
able, it is noteworthy that the parties were of different castes, and 
that the ceremony was performed according to the ritual of the 
Brahmo Somaj. 


A CrericaL QuarryMaAN.—A Baptist chapel has been recently 
opened in Scotland, which affords a striking instance of clerical energy 
in surmounting difliculties. Alexander Livingstone, one of the agents 
of the Baptist Missionary Society for Scotland, is the minister ; and 
not only has he given the site, but he has even, with his own hands, 
quarried all the stones with which it is built. The chapel is in the 
middle of Loch Lhinne, on the island of Lismore; in length it is thirty 
feet, aud in breadth twenty, and it comfortably accommodates 150 
persons. 


Eriscopan WirricisM.—The following brilliant sally of wit took 
place one day at Dr. Whately’s dinner-table, between him and the 
present Bishop of Cork, shortly after the consecration of the latter :— 
* My Lord of Cork,” said Archbishop Whately, ‘‘ you stop the bottle.” 
“Tf I do,” replied John of Cork, * 1 ought to be screwed.” 

STaTuE OF MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL.—A statue, described as 
*beautifal,’ of this seraphic “ ministering spirit,’ has been lately 
erected in the town of Wexford, in the niche of the tower of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Assumption. This church is dedicated 
to St. Michael, as well as to Mary the Assumed, and hence the pro- 
priety of the statue. It is executed in Portland stone, and is the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Synnot, of Wexford. Whether, in accordance 
with the true principles of angelic anthropomorphism, the statue is a 
good likeness of St. Michael, or whether, after all, spirits have really 
any likenesses, is not stated; but it is to be presumed that everything 
of this sort in connection with the work has been done in accordance 
with the strictest rule of ecclesiastical propriety and art. 

Roman CatHonic WorKHovusE CHapLaIns.—The question of ad- 
mitting Roman Catholic chaplains, crucifixes, candlesticks, &c., into 
workhouses, is again brought before the public this week in two 
different forms. ‘The Middlesex magistrates are discussing the expe- 
diency of admitting such chaplains into the House of Correction in 
Coldbath-fields; while the vicar and clergy of Blackburn are pro- 
testing against the recent vote of the Lancashire magistrates to 
furnish crucifixes and other instruments of Roman Catholic divine 
service to the Preston gaol. These clergymen have put their protest 
on record in a memorial to the Bishop of Manchester, in which, among 
other matters, they declare their conviction that ‘‘ the encouragement 
of these practices by grants of public money is a dishonour to God, 
and is fraught with dangers to the wellbeing of the nation.” 


4 


AN InpdIAN Buppuis? 1po1n In Brruincuam.—The Birmingham P 
says that Mr. 8. L. Thornton, of the Elms, now has in his possession 
the largest copper idol ever brought to this country, and one of the 
modern wonders of the world. Under a shed in his coach-yard is no 
less a personage than the god Buddha, measuring over 7{t. in length, 
and one of the most marvellous pieces of copper casting ever fonnd. 
Direct from one of the lower rooms of his temple, where he had been 
hidden away some 2,000 years ago, his godship had been brought to 
the New World Capital of copper and bronze castings. We believe 
that it is Mr. Thornton’s intention to present the image to the town, 
and it will probably be deposited in the Midland institute. Thus, after 
a lapse of 2,500 years, Buddha will be enthroned again, in a temple 
better worthy of him, because devoted to higher and more ennobling 
pursuits than the one in which “he found his first resting-place in the 
temple at Scottangunge. 


DeaTH oF THE Hon. AND Rev. Grorce Spencen—* Fatuer Iona- 
TIUs.”—Intelligence has been received of the death of the Hon. and 
Rey. George Spencer, Father Ignatius of the Order of Pagsionists. 
The deceased, who was the youngest son of the second Earl Spencer, 
aud brother of the third earl, who was better known by the courtesy 
title of Viscount Althorp, was born in 1799, and was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1820. In 1823, 
having entered priest’s orders, he was presented by Earl Spencer to 
the family living of Brington, nesr Northampton, which he held until 
1830, when he broke off all connexion with the Established Church, 
and joined the communion of the Church of Rome. He studied for 
some time at Rome, and then became a priest of that church, eventu- 
ally joining the Order of Passionists, of which, up to the time of his 
death, he wasa devoted member. ‘The hon. and rev. gentleman occa- 
sionally presented a curious appearance inthe streets of London 10 his 
middle-age costume, his naked legs, and his feet strapped up with 
wooden sandals.— Times. 

Tux Benepictines.—The Rey. Arthur Roberts, of Woodrising 
Rectory, in a letter to the Record, gives the following quotation from 
an old work illustrative of the poverty of the order of Benedictines :— 
“As to the poverty which St. Benet so often preaches in his _ 
one may easily see what was the practice of it by the opulency © 
the monastery of Cassin, in his time. And, a while afterwards, the 
same monastery of Cassin fell into so great a poverty that it alone 
possessed but four bishoprics, two dukedoms, twenty counties, thirty- 
six cities, 200 castles, 300 territories, 640 villages, 306 farms, a. 
three seaports, thirty-three isles, 200 mills, 1,662 churches. The fo!- 
lowing titles of the Abbots of this monastery is also furnished by him 
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as illustrative of the nine degrees of humility professed by the order : 
_*¢ Patriarch of the sacred religion; Abbot of the sacred Monastery 
of Cassin; Duke and Prince of all Abbots and Religions; Vice- 
Chancellor of the Kingdoms of both the Sicilies, of Jerusalem, and 
Hungary ; Count and Governor of Campania and Terra di Lavoro 
and of the Maritime Province; Vice-Emperor and Prince of Peace.” 


Tue Franco-ITaLian CONVENTION AND THE WRITERS ON PROPHECY. 
—It is a curious fact, though no minister of the Gospel nor theological 
writer has yet noticed it, that the year 1866, which Louis Napoleon 
has fixed on as the time for withdrawing his troops from Rome—which 
will be virtually leaving the Papacy in that city to its fate—is the 
very year which nearly all our most eminent commentators on the 
New Testament, and writers on prophecy, from the time of Bishop 
Newton downwards, have, by a wonderful concurrence of opinion, 
named as the year in which Popery is to receive its death-blow.— 
Advertiser. 

EXTENT OF THE ReLicious Orpers.—Le Monde, recording the 
praises of the I"ranciscan order, states that it now reckons 200,000 
men and 300,000 sisters, including the Tertiaries. It possesses 252 
provinces and 26,000 convents, of which five are in Palestine and 30 
in Turkey. I1t has given to the Church seven Popes and 3,000 
bishops. More than 80 emperors and empresses, kings and queens, 
have been admitted into the order, which has, moreover, the glory of 
having furnished 3,000 saints, or beatified persons, among whom were 
1,700 martyrs. 

A Nosie Preacner.—The Earl of Cavan has been of late deli- 
vering religious addresses in Orkney and Shetland. The Northern 
Ensign says :—‘* His lordship’s style is characterised by considerable 
earnestness and unaffected simplicity, and it is clear that he is deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the religion he professes.” 


FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tue winter musical season is now in fair course of commence- 
ment. Mr. Mellon’s promenade concerts, which began on August 8, 
almost immediately after the close of the Royal Italian Opera per- 
formances, terminated on Saturday last. These concerts, which are 
understood to have been more successful than any of the previous 
series, have served to bring into prominent notice a youthful 
pianiste of more than usual promise. Mdlle. Marie Krebs, whose 
performances we have already commented on, has merits and 
acquirements in advance of her years, and should, in course of time 
take some such exceptionally high rank among female performers 
as that held by Madame Schumann. Scarcely is Covent Garden 
Theatre closed on Mr. Mellon’s concerts when it opens (to-night) 
with the first performance of the Royal English Opera Company. 
Che work chosen for the inauguration of the undertaking (“ Masa- 
niello”) is in strong opposition to the nationality claimed by the 
association. Several of the principal singers, however, are of native 
growth, and the claims of the company to local speciality will be 
legitimately tested in the course of a few days by the production 
of a new grand opera, “ Helvellyn,” by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. 
Other new works are promised, sufficient in number, if all produced 
to occupy the entire winter season. 

Monsieur Jullien’s short series of promenade concerts at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, commenced on September 19th, and announced 
to terminate on Tuesday next, have closely resembled the per- 
formances of last year in the spirited execution of dance music 
alternated with classical works, Mdlle. Liebhardt has been the 
chief permanent vocalist, M. Lotto the solo violinist, and Malle. 
Mariot de Beauvoisin the pianiste. Special features have been 
added by the introduction of the band of the Danish Guards and 
some Danish national vocalists ; and a satirical parody on Mr. 
Mellon’s performer on the turkophone, Ali Ben Sou-Alle, in the 
person of one Ali Ben Jenkins. On Wednesday evening Mr. 
Santley was added to the other attractions, and is to continue to 
beleg sansa “gta, coping Re ogre next, the theatre 
fomentanae ai pen on October 24th, for two weeks’ per- 

hances of Italian opera. 

Seana oe Palace series of winter concerts commenced last 
pres. ; n no very special feature in the programme—the 
traction of w hich is surpassed by the selection announced for the 
second concert, this day, when Beethoven’s choral fantasia is to be 
Siven, with Miss Freeth as pianiste. 

nah Lsehiptedteyen. nese is to take place at the Strand Music 
Mages a mB» hare 0 its permanent opening to the public 
an will 7 xt. It remains to be seen how far this new establish- 
the pi ere to the vulgarities which distinguish some of 
~ MP er alls, and what claims it may put forth towards 

S arization of art. 

Pies! oe: Popular Concerts will shortly be resumed ; the 
reeeuniiaantenal and National Choral Societies will, before long, 
wets ce their series of oratorio performances ; and thus our 

he musical season will be in full activity. 
maa pee the season proper begins with the present 
at ie S of life and movement are apparent. At the Grand 
M ite there, Roland & Roncevaux,” words and music by 
val prac, Yr ro hbo a great success, if the laudations of the 
. cane re to be credited. If the work be indeed worthy of 
seanem Oe 8 passed on it, it should make its way here next 
Peas yerbeer’s posthumous opera, “ L’Africaine,” appears to 
really on the road towards a hearing, since two acts were 
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‘st week gone through, at the pianoforte, in presence of the | 
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principal artists of the Grand Opera, and the parts have been 
cast thus :—Vasco de Gama, M. Naudin ; Don Pedro, M. Belval ; 
Nelasko, M. Faure; Grand Inquisitor, M. Obin; Don Alva, 
M. Warot ; Selica, Queen of Madagascar, Madame Sax ; and Ines, 
Mdlle. Battu. 





Among recent musical publications are two collections of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, both of higher merit than the average of such 
works. ‘ Hymns, Sacred Part-Songs, and other pieces, for two, 
three, and four voices,” edited by Frederick Westlake (Lam- 
bert & Co.), consist chiefly of compositions by living composers, 
mostly English; together with a few adaptations from older 
sources. Among the former are various pieces by Mr. Henry 
Leslie, Mr. Silas, Mr. Macfarren, Mr. J. F. Barnett, and M. 
Molique, some by the last-named composer being especially 
noticeable for purity of style and elegant simplicity. The volume 
forms an agreeable collection of sacred pieces of varied style and 
character, mostly well harmonized, and accompanied by a separate 
handbook of words and melodies. “Psalm and Hymn Tunes 
selected and revised by Jobn Foster” (Rivingtons), is of a rather 
more severe cast than the previous work, consisting chiefly of those 
grave old church melodies contained in the Psalters of Day, 
Ravenscroft, and others of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
with adaptations from Bach’s Lutheran Tune-book, varied by a few 
modern contributions. In those cases where Mr. Foster is answer- 
able for the harmonization, his task has been performed in a 
musician-like manner, the progressions being of that simple 
diatonic character befitting the severe style of the melodies, and 
the part-writing being clear and flowing. The Musical Monthly 
for the current month contains, in addition to its forty-eight 
columns of literary matter, a very elegant song, “ Bird of the Wild 
Wing,” composed by Mr. Vincent Wallace, the musical editor of 
the work. The melody is simple, yet far from commonplace ; and 
the accompaniment, unpretending as it is, bears the stamp of 
musician-like finish. The song alone is worth far more than the 
shilling charged for the whole publication. The November number 
is to contain Robert Schumann’s pianoforte pieces “ Arabesques.” 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


’ 


Tuer temporary revival of “ Othello” at Drury Lane has given 
the public an opportunity of witnessing the performance of Messrs. 
Phelps and Creswick as Othello and Iago. Mr. Phelps’s Moor is 
not one of his finest representations, though it shows the results of 
hard intelligent study. It is more elocutionary than dramatic, and 
gives more force to the jealous than to the manly, martial side of 
the Moor’s character. It wants impulse and pathos ; but not a word 
of the splendid text—except those expunged for the ‘sake of 
decency—is lost. Mr. Creswick’s Iago has the merit of being 
earnest and not over-crafty, and he avoids the fault of taking the 
pit into his confidence. Mrs. Herman Vezin’s Desdemona is 
natural, simple, and ladylike, and Miss Atkinson’s Emilia is coarse 
and vigorous. The recent overwhelming flood of Shakespeare- 
worship may probably prove to have more good effects than one. 
Its strength cannot be said to be expended while the legitimate 
old English poetic drama is once more firmly entrenched at Drury 
Lane. We can, at all events, see Shakespeare worthily represented. 
Possibly this Shakespeare-worship may lead to a reaction, in which 
it may be admitted that even the greatest of dramatic poets had 
faults which detract from the interest of a Shakespearian perform- 
ance. In spite of Schlegelism, Coleridgeism, or half-a-dozen other 
isms, the pretended jealousy of Iago for the Moor, whose great 
and good qualities he knows so well, must always be felt to be 
inadequate to the tremendous consequences which are made to flow 
from it. Nor can an audience fail to feel a difficulty in the silence 
of the outspoken and somewhat viragdish Emilia about that hand- 
kerchief with the history of which she is so familiar. 

The production of “Cymbeline” has been postponed until 
Monday next, and the two parts of “Henry the Fourth” have 
divided the week with “Othello.” A new Irish farce, called “The 
O’Flahertys,” is in preparation, in which Mr. E. Falconer will make 
his first appearance for two years. 

The St. James’s management have produced an adaptation from 
the French by Mr. Maddison Morton, called, “ Woodcock’s Little 
Game,” which provides Mr. Charles Mathews and Mrs. Frank 
Matthews with two characters that they have long been accus- 
tomed to. Mr. Mathews is placed in a situation of some little 
but not serious difficulty, in which he is allowed to make fun of 
several playmates in the intervals of addressing the house, and 
Mrs. Matthews is a stout, fluttering, hysterical, gushing mother- 
in-law. Both embodiments are admirable, and though we have 
seen the same combinations hundreds of times during the last 
twenty years, we are never tired of witnessing them. The piece 
is in two acts—is called a ‘‘ comedy farce,” and is adapted from a 
three-act comedy produced a few years ago at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, called, ‘‘ La Terre Poumise.” The notion is to represent 
a middle-aged “ fast” man, who has married to settle down in 
peace and quietness, but who is not allowed to do so by his mother- 
in-law, who wants excitement. It is neither more nor less 


amusing than mother-in-law farces in general, but, like most 
modern Anglo-French pieces, it shows a terrible want of invention. 

Mr. Sketchley’s comedy, “ How Will They Get Out of It ?” still 
deservedly holds its place in the bills at this house ; and if it was 
| half as well advertised as the worthless panoramic “ Streets of 
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London,” and the “ gifted creature” in a shift at Astley’s, it would, 
doubtless, attract large audiences. We have never seen a modern 
original comedy in which the serious and comic interest is so well 
balanced. 

When a young omy of no mean reputation, like Mr. Robert 
Buchanan—the author of “ Undertones,’—writes an original play, 
and a management can be found, even in the suburbs, with suffi- 
cient spirit and courage to produce it, it is far from gratifying not 
to be able to speak warmly of the production. The modern 
English drama is not in that luxuriant state that we can afford to 
lose any new recruit of promise, but, on the other hand, it would 
answer no permanent good to wink at his faults, and to magnify 
his merits. ‘The Witch-Finder,” an original three-act romantic 
drama, by Mr. Buchanan, which has been announced for some time 
in ape was produced on Saturday night last at Sadler's 
Wells with qualified success. The play, though original—and with 
only one or two of those unconscious plagiarisms of idea, which 
few young artists are ever free from,—is too sombre, and too far 
removed in subject from every-day experience, ever to become 
strikingly successful. It wants that grip upon the popular imagina- 
tion which all great plays must have, and is based upon an excep- 
tional, almost mythical, passion. The hero of the story is an aged 
witch-finder at Salem, Massachusetts, near the close of the seven- 
teenth century, who, having brought many old women to death on 
a charge of witchcraft, is punished at last by having his own 
daughter accused and convicted. He is half an enthusiast—half a 
plotting impostor—as unreal, to all appearance, as a Yogi, or any 
other uncommon fanatic. 


little existence, except in the brains of cavalier caricaturists and 
courtly historians. 
The action of the play is full of repetitions—the exposition in 


incidents are not striking, and the termination of the play is 
clumsy. Very little real flesh-and-blood passion is exhibited—its 


place being supplied with a half-visionary motive of action, with | 


which no one can sympathise. 


The writing—judged by the standard which we are entitled to | 


use when dealing with Mr. Buchanan—is poor and commonplace, 
with a few honourable exceptions. There are plenty of similes, 
but few of them have the true poetical ring. There are few traces 
of character in the play, and no strong power is displayed of 
revivifying the past. As an historical drama, the “ Witch-Finder” 
can claim no prominent place ; and as a domestic drama, it is far 
inferior to Mozenthal’s “ Deborah.” Mr. Buchanan, however, may 
be praised for having dared to step out of the beaten path of 
dramatic authorship, and the Sadler's Wells management may be 
praised for producing this drama. The scenery was very good, but 


the acting was only passable. Miss Marriott’s idiot boy, from which | 


much was expected, turned out to be a weakly-coloured character 
weakly acted, and the old witch-finder wanted a more picturesque 
and forcible representative than Mr. George Melville. We are 
glad that Mr. Buchanan wrote the play, and that it has been put 
upon the stage, but we can only regard it as a stepping-stone to 
something better. 

A little “ piece of diablerie,” as it is called in the bills, written 
by Mr. John Brougham, has been produced at the New Royalty 


Theatre, under the title of “ The Demon Lover.” It belongs to the | 
same class of pieces as the German original of “Twice Killed,” and | 
looks very much like one of M. Offenbach’s operatic stories, lately | 
Those who | the “ Apostle of Temperance.” 
are fond of searching for an author's half-hidden meaning, may | 


produced with such profusion at the Bouffes Parisiens. 
either regard the piece as a free parody of “ Faust,” or as a satire 
upon spiritualists of the Davenport class. The story has a German 
colouring, and deals with such old and safe stage materials as an 


old guardian in love with his ward and her money, and a young | 


lover (another ward) who outplots the old man and marries the 
young lady. The title of the piece is justified by the appearance of 
the lover in the character of a “ demon,” in which guise, aided by 
darkness and two old servants, who are his faithful confederates, 
he causes tables and pictures to dance, and fools the old man to 
the top of his bent. The fun of the piece is mild and subdued, and 
the acting is somewhat tame and undecided. 

Mr. Samuel Lover's popular drama of “ Rory O’More” has been 
aie during the week at the Adelphi, with Mr. John Collins in 

ower’s once celebrated character. Mr. Collins is not as good a 
stage Irishman as Mr. Boucicault, but he sings with great spirit. 
The cast of the drama comprises “the whole strength of the 
company.” 

Mr. Boucicault has engaged Mr. John Brougham for a long pro- 
vincial tour, to play in the new Irish drama of the “ Colleen Bawn” 
type, which is eventually to be produced at the Princess’s. 

“* The Castle of Andalusia” has been withdrawn from the bills 
of the Haymarket, probably to sleep for another half century, and 
its place has been supplied with the two-act comedy-farce of 
“ Presented at Court.” In this piece Mr. Buckstone performs his 
two original characters of Geofirey Wedderburne and Lady 
Trumpington. 

Miss Heath, we believe, has been engaged by Mr. Fechter to 
take the place vacated by Miss Kate Terry; and Mr. Gustavus 
Blake, a gentleman who played a short time since at the Victoria 
Theatre, will make his appearance in the “ King’s Butterfly,” at 
the opening of the Lyceum. 

A colonial tragedian, Mr. Henry Neil Warner (no relation of the 





He is surrounded by conventional | 
Puritans, who are copies of the old types—types that probably had | 





late Mrs. Warner) has appeared lately at Liverpool with much 
success, and has made more than a good impression in “ Othello,” 
and Matthew Elmore in “ Love's Sacrifice.” He is said to be of 
the Vandenhoff school, with more dignity than passion. 

The Polytechnic Institution has once more opened its doors, 
and the entertainments provided by Professor Pepper are of 
the usual scientific-theatrical order. The Professor is not a 
learned man, like Faraday, nor an inventive man, like Wheat- 
stone, but he gets up his subjects well, and is remarkably 
clear in his demonstrations. A new lecture upon acoustics is 
filled with amusing experiments, which are never above the com- 
prehension of the average audiences at the Polytechnic. Sucha 
lecture sends them away well satisfied with themselves and the 
lecturer, and with about as much solid information as they would 
get out of a popular magazine article. The weakest part of the 
lecture is the exposure of so-called singing-heads, which is aimed at 
the Anthropoglossos humbug, but almost misses its mark. The 
Professor does not seem to be aware that a real speaking and singing 
head was invented and exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
about 1847, by Professor Faber. The exhibition was badly sup- 
ported, notwithstanding the support given to it by the 7'imes and 
other journals, and the rumour runs that the Professor destroyed 
his automaton and committed suicide in some obscure part of the 
country. There was no deception—nor room for deception—about 
this head, which bore the name of “ Euphonia,” and we ourselves 
heard it sing the words and music of “God Save the Queen,” the 
movements of the mouth being regulated by two key-boards. 

The Polytechnic entertainments now include a remarkable violin 
performance by Mr. R. Levey—an extraordinary player, and there 
is some talk of producing operettas on the stage in the large 
theatre, under the experienced management of Mr. George 


| Buckland. 
the first act is far too long and tiresome, and bears more than a passing | 
resemblance to the play of “Leah” or “ Deborah ;” the language | 
put into the mouths of some of the characters wants variety ; the | 


The lease of the Alhambra, in Leicester-square, has been privately 
purchased by a Mr. Pooley, a discounting capitalist in the City, 
and the building has been let to Mr. F. Strange, late refreshment 
contractor at the Crystal Palace, who will begin his lesseeship at 
Christmas, The usual miscellaneous entertainments will be given. 


[x 1815, when Blucher was quartered in the Palace at Sb. Cloud, he 
found there a number of portraits of the Bonaparte family, by the 
first artists of the day. He thought them pretty, and, following an 
example the French generals had very frequently set, he carried away 
seven of them. One passed into the possession of the King of Prussia, 
another went to the King of Wurtemburg, the five others were hung 
up in Blucher’s house, and are there still. But there has been a law- 
suit about them between different members of the family, and the 
tribunals have decided that they must be sold in order that justice 
may be done to all. The period of the sale is soon to be fixed. The 
subjects of the pictures are—1. Queen Hortense, holding by the hand 
the present Emperor of the French, then five or six years old. 2. 
Queen of Naples, Murat’s wife, surrounded by her children. These 
two are by Gérard. 3. Empress Marie Louise, holding the King of 
Rome by the hand (David). 4. The Queen of Spain, with her daughter, 
then nine years old (Gérard). 5. Princess Borghese, by Lefévre. All 
the figures are of life size, and the pictures are said to be in perfect 
preservation. It is presumable that their authenticity, as originals by 
the artists named, can be proved beyond a doubt, in which case it 
seems not unlikely that they will sell well, and perhaps be bought for 
Paris.—Times. 

Tue bronze statue of the late Father Mathew, by Mr. Foley, was 
thrown open to the citizens of Cork on Monday, the anniversary of 
The site selected is at the north end 
ot Patrick-street, near Patrick’s-bridge. The figure appears in the 
dress commonly worn by Father Mathew, who is represented in the 
act of administering the “ pledge,” the right arm and hand extended 
in an attitude of benediction, while the left holds a temperance medal. 


Tue newly-discovered statue of young Hercules, found on the 
Palazzo Peo, Rome, has been bought for about £4,000, and will be 
placed in the Museo Valecano. It was feared at first that its feet 
were gone, but they were discovered between its legs, cut off for 
preservation. 

Mr. Forry has just shipped, for erection in Bombay, a full-length 
marble statue of the late Lord Elphinstone, formerly governor of that 
Presidency. It will be placed in the Town-hall, as companion to 
Chantrey’s Mountstuart Elphinstone. 


Mr. Tec has published two portraits, engraved on steel, of Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Bright. We cannot say that they are very excel- 
lent as works of art; but they will probably commend themselves 1 
the respective admirers of two very eminent and very opposite men. 


Tue Italian Opera Company have just concluded a satisfactory 
engagement at Dablin. The most prominent member of the company 
was Mdlle. Tietjens, who appeared in some of the grandest operatic 
characters, and sang and acted in all to perfection. She appeared 
almost every night, and won the most flattering marks of public 
approbation, being called before the curtain and almost overwhelme 
with bouquets at the conclusion of each act. 


Herr Wacuret is at war with the Theater-Direction at Vienna. It 
appears that, while his salary was stopped during a month’s farlough, 
he had, nevertheless, to pay a tax, amounting to about 10/., on this 
month’s pay which he did not receive. Herr Wachtel naturally pro 
tests, and has, we believe, asked to be relieved from his long engage 
ment there, if the case should be decided against him.— Orchestra. 


Tue following appears in the Paris Siécle :—‘ A religious theeire 
spoken of, in which all the pieces performed will be drawn from the 
Old Testament !” 
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M. CarvatHo intends to bring out “ Macbeth” at the Lyrique, 
Paris, this season, and M. Verdi’s approaching visit to Paris is said to 
be connected therewith. ‘ La Veuve des Highlands,” an opera founded 
on Scott’s “ Highland Widow,” is also in preparation. 

Mptte. Patri appeared at the Italian Opera, Paris, on Wednesday 
night, in “ La Sonnambula.” The house was crowded, and greeted 
her with real enthusiasm. 


M. Epmonp Axout is preparing a comedy, to be named “ La Vieille 
Roche,” for the Thédtre-Frangais. 








SCIENCE. 





TuoseE interested in knowing something concerning the “ Last 
Days of Pompeii ” will be glad to learn that recent discoveries 
have been made which have furnished more striking results than 
many of those which preceded them. M. Scoutetten, in a paper 
lately read before the French Academy, announces the strange fact 
that some of the human bodies recently found amid the ruins were 
in a most perfect state of preservation. One of the bodies was 
that of a woman, and near it was found a quantity of money and 
jewels, evidently showing that she perished in the very act of 
flying from the scene of disaster. Her hair and clothing were very 
well preserved, and her left arm was thrown into a position indi- 
cative of the intense agony in which she died. Near her were 
found the bodies of two other women and a man; the two former 
lay upon a sort of couch, the younger (apparently the daughter) 
supported her head upon one of her arms, and had the other 
extended as though to grasp some adjacent object. The man’s 
body was that of a soldier, and was found lying upon its back, 
seeming to have met death firmly. The abdomen was much in- 
flated, the mouth open, and the features well preserved. A 
chemical examination of the bones showed that much of the 
mineral constituents had been lost, but that the organic components 
remained nearly intact. The nitrogenous matters, says the writer, 
“resisted the action of the surrounding forces better than the other 
substances.” Another curious fact mentioned by M. Scoutetten is 
that the analysis proved that the bones of the right side (both in 
the case of man and horse’s skeletons found in Pompeii) were 
heavier than those of the left. 

The savant to whom we have alluded above has also contributed 
to the Comptes Rendus a very original memoir upon the subject of 
mineral waters, and their action upon the system. He attributes 
the influence of Spa-waters to the development of electric currents 
which operate upon the blood and tissues. From an immense 
series of experiments he has demonstrated that all “ waters” 
determine an electric current, which passes from the developing 
medium to traverse the body immersed in it ; thus all Spa-waters 
are negative in relation to the body, which is plunged in them, but 
the intensity of the current varies with the character of the water. 
The water of rivers has a feeble electric current, but that of purely 
“mineral waters,” on the contrary, engenders a very powerful 
current; in some instances deflecting the needle of the galva- 
nometer as much as 70°, 80°, or even 90°. It appears that sulphur 
waters are most energetic in this respect. His general conclusions 
may be thus summed up :— 

(1.) Mineral waters determine all the phenomena of excitation, 
the latter being due to the electricity developed by their contact 
with the body. 


(2.) That they determine a medicinal action which varies accord- | 


ing to the nature of the minerals. 

(3.) That they exert a peculiar local action upon the skin, 
especially in regard to the production of eruptions of the surface. 
Dr. W. B. Herepath records a very singular case of suppuration, 
in which the purulent matter discharged was of a blue, or greenish- 
blue colour. At first, he was led to suppose that the tint was due 
to the development of fungi, and had a portion of the liquid placed 
in the field of the microscope, and examined with the highest 
powers, but not a trace of vegetable matter could be detected. 
When placed in a bottle and corked closely, the liquid lost its 
colour, but again regained it on exposure to the atmosphere. From 
this it became evident that the alteration in appearance was due to 
some chemical change, either oxydation or deoxydation. “ Upon 
treating the blue liquid with a solution of hypochlorite of lime or 
soda, the colour was immediately discharged, as certainly as if 
Indigo itself had been acted upon. When treated with an ammo- 
niacal solution of acetate of lead, the whole colouring matter was 
precipitated in combination with the lead.” These and several 
other reactions have assured Dr. Herepath that indigo, or some 
substance allied to it, was absolutely present in the system. 

The Monitewr Scientifique announces a new method of preparing 
marble artificially. It is stated to consist in simply heating litho- 
graphic limestone and chalk in a porcelain vessel closed to prevent 
the entrance of atmospheric air. Some of the specimens thus pro- 
duced are said to resemble Carrara marble. 

A new and improved form of Davy-lamp for use in mines has 

“en invented by a gentleman named Rees, who proposes to modify 
the existing form by adding to it two cylinders of wire gauze con- 
centric with each other and with the flame. At the top of each 
cylinder 18 a perforated disc of metal to protect it from the direct 
ane of the heat of the lamp. The oil-reservoir is provided with 
accede ae a little above the true one, communication being 
et “t he means of an aperture in the former. From this open- 
oir ube perforated for about half its length extends through the 

reservoir. A rod passing through the gauze cylinder enters this 











tube, its end screwing into the aperture in the false bottom, and 
thus shutting off all communication between the two chambers. 
Before the gauze cylinder can be removed, it is necessary to unscrew 
this rod, and when this is done the oil passes rapidly from the 
reservoir to the lower chamber, so that the wick being no longer 
supplied with oil, the flame is rapidly extinguished. 

Messrs. Baker, of Holborn, have constructed a very excellent 
form of “dissecting microscope” which commends itself to all 
working histologists. It consists of a circular foot of solid brass, 
from the border of which rises a firm leg carrying the stage (which 
is of ample dimensions) and the body. The latter, to which is 
attached a firm horizontal bar, into which the lenses are screwed, is 
elevated and depressed by a rack and pinion movement situate 
below the stage, and weeks both smoothly and uniformly. The 
instrument, with three lenses and mahogany case, is, we believe, 
sold at the moderate price of thirty-five shillings, and reflects much 
credit on the enterprising manufacturers. 

A new quarterly scientific periodical has made its appearance 
under the impressive title of the British Journal of Ophthalmology, 
and is edited by Mr. Jabez Hogg, of the Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital. 








ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL. 


On Thursday night last, the medical officers of St. John’s 
Hospital met in the Westminster Palace Hotel for the purpose of 
inaugurating the new institution. It will be in the memory of 
some of our readers that, in the early portion of the present year, a 
very energetic movement was made by certain members of the 
medical profession, with a view to the establishment of a hospital 
for the cure of skin diseases. This object has now been accom- 
plished and the meeting to which we refer was held for the purpose 
of explaining the nature and aim of the new institution. Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson, who read a very interesting and amusing 
address, referred in most complimentary terms to the exertions 
of Drs. Milton and Tilbury Fox, which were mainly instrumental 
in founding the new charity, and sketched the progress of the 
study of cutaneous-medicine in this country. In the course of 


| his remarks he commented with some severity upon the tendency 


so much manifested at present to excessive admiration of 
German views, and held that in very many cases admitted into 
hospitals, “ beef, porter, and soap” should be administered more 
generally than the loud-sounding preparations of the pharmacopeeia. 

After the delivery of the address a conversazione took place, and 
several most interesting and instructive objects were exhibited. 
Messrs. Baker, Ladd, and Pillisher had tables devoted to their 
microscopic apparatus. Mr. Claudet showed statuettes prepared 
by the new process of photo-sculpture. Dr. Mackenzie explained 
the principle of the laryngoscope, by exhibiting his own vocal 
chords with the assistance of that instrument. Messrs. Walters, 
Matthews, and Elliot exhibited specimens of surgical apparatus of 
new contrivance, which, with many others, contributed to render 
the meeting one both profitable and interesting to all connected 
with the profession. There were more than a hundred persons 
present, and the proceedings terminated at a late hour in the 
evening. 








WEATHER WISDOM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sin,— My predictions are not ‘‘ guardedly worded in such ambiguous 
terms as to mean anything having reference to no place,” as Mr. Wood 
insinuates (Public Opinion, of September 24th, testified that they are 
** more explicit’ than those which refer to “ generalities”), nor have I 
ever sought to verify them by “twisting and contorting any casual 
event.” If Mr. Wood will state what are the requirements necessary 
to render them “ of practical and scientific value,” I shall be happy to 
carry them out as far as I can, and will write predictions of the 
probable variations of weather in November or December next, as 
he may desire. In my former letter I demonstrated that astro- 
meteorology is no part of astrology. It does not concern me, and it is 
nothing to the purpose, whether Zadkiel predicts weather on the same 
theory as I do; but I think, if Mr. Wood knows anything of astronomy 
(which I do not doubt), he will see that Zadkiel predicts eclipses on 
the very same theory as our great astronomers do. Is astronomy to 
be condemned on that account ? 

Lunar weather theories are as much “ taboo’d by all men of science ”’ 
as is astro-meteorology. Sir John Herschel stated recently that the 
moon’s influence is “ utterly insignificant as a meteorological cause.” 
But astro-meteorologists have always contended for lunar influence on 
weather. Galileo’s assertion that the earth moved, was “ taboo’d by 
all men of science” of his day; nevertheless, Galileo was right, and 
his assertion was afterwards proved to be true. It may be “ pre- 
posterous folly to assume that the microscopical influence of the 
planets can appreciably affect the weather,” still all astronomers teach 
that Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and Venus have the power to attract the 
earth out of her course round the sun. It may be that the light of 
the planets exerts some chemical influence on the gases of the atmo- 
sphere, and so produces weather-changes; and it is a fact, that “out 
of an equal quantity of light incident upon each of the two bodies, 
Jupiter reflects fourteen times more of the chemical rays than the 
moon does.” Mr. Wood should not “ despise small things” and argue 


that the influence of the planets is too microscopical to affect the 
weather; we find that ‘“ microscopical” influences play most im- 
portant parts in all mundane affairs. These will be suggested to all 
your readers at once, so I will not take up your space by enumerating 
them. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

London, Oct. 11, 1864. 


ALFRED J. PEARCE. 
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ANOTHER discovery of supposed pre-Adamite remains has recently 
been made in Sussex, a county which appears to abound in these old- 
world curiosities. A gentleman in the neighbourhood of the “ find” 
writes :—‘ Believing that many of your readers will be interested in 
being informed of a fresh discovery of flint flakes or celts, such as are 
of so much interest just now to antiquaries, I beg to say that I have 
lately picked up a considerable number from the surface of some newly- 
broken-up land, formerly heath, in the ironstone of Hastings sand 
district, six miles north-east of Uckfield (on Possingworth Manor, the 
estate of Mr. Louis Hutt). They were found single, as if they had 
been dropped about, and lay hidden until they were brought to light by 
the land having been cleared and ploughed a few years since. Their 
shape is evidently artificial, and they resemble one ancther in being 
flakes with sharp edges. Many may be called knives, so well 
do they seem formed for cutting; some are chisel-shaped; others are 
in the form of spear or arrow-heads, sbarp-pointed, and apparently 
designed for mounting on the ends of sticks; and one has a finely 
serrated edge. I may add that the soil of the district is a white sand, 
or clay naturally without a stone in it resembling theee flints, which 
belong to the chalk formation, from any of which this place is distant 
eight or ten miles. The situation and natural formation, &c., of the 
ground where they are found suggest this, having been a hunting or 
squatting ground in the times when we may suppose they were 
dropped ; for it lies on the south of a vale, sheltered from the north 
and east, broken by wooded dells, into which springs run trickling all 
the year, and it always appears to have been wild forest land. Purts 
of it are still known as the Warren.” 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION. 

WE have lately discussed the aspects of panics, the features of 
the money market, and the position of speculators and of merchants 
or traders in somewhat abstract fashion. Our remarks have not 
been, or only indirectly, a comment on current events; and if we 
have affected the minds of any of our readers of the speculating 
or trading classes, we must have inspired hope rather than fear 
amongst persons of the latter class, The speculators, indeed, may 
not have been encouraged by our remarks to expect that con- 
tinuous stream of good fortune which is necessary to keep them 
above water, nor to hope for our sympathy in the misfortunes 
that await them; but we have appealed to past experience to 
show that, as a very general if not quite universal rule, the 
calamities which attend the extreme tightness of the money 
market which we are now experiencing, or which accompany the 
extreme pressure of a panic, do not inflict unmerited insolvency 
on otherwise solvent traders. 


But if we did not expressly offer our observations as a commen- 
tary on passing events, our readers will acknowledge that passing 
events have unfortunately illustrated what we have put forth. In 
point of fact, the tightness of money may have precipitated the 
fall of several of the business concerns which are now in the hands 
of the accountants ; but enough is known to prove that these 
concerns were previously in an extremely weak and unhealthy 
condition. One case only, in which the stoppage was caused by 
the thefts or embezzlements of a speculating clerk, appears to be 
an exception ; and it is possible, though not probable, that his 
employers are victims, who cannot even be charged with culpable 
neglect or imprudence. We say possible, though not probable, 
because our experience of all great frauds or defalcations shows 
something approaching too nearly to culpable neglect on the part 
of the employers to be put down in the category of unavoidable 
and unmerited misfortune. We will not go so far as to say that 
if employers would only act with ordinary prudence, and keep 
their ears and eyes open, they would never be robbed; but we 
aver confidently that they would not suffer those heavy losses 
which result from a long-continued system of fraud. In the case 
of Watts’s frauds on the Globe Insurance Company, it appeared 
that for years before the discovery of the fraud he had, whilst 
holding a subordinate position in the office, and receiving, if we 
remember right, a salary of £200 or £250 a year, been in the habit 
of going to and returning from his duties in a brougham, and was 
publicly known to be the lessee of two theatres. Redpath lived 
publicly at an expenditure, and moved in society quite inconsistent 
with his holding the situation he in fact held, except on the 
ground he himself alleged—viz., as a matter of taste. Both were 
speculators, and evidently possessed of means, from some source or 
another, which were quite disproportionate to their official position. 
Such situations ought not to be so filled. It is in itself suspicious 
that men apparently of large independent means should hold 
clerks’ situations ; whilst if the means are not derived from actual 
property, but are an income derived from following some calling 
outside their employer's business, this circumstance, quite apart 
from the nfture of the outside occupation, should constitute, in the 
eyes of a prudent employer, an absolute disqualification for the 
routine duties and moderate pay of a clerk. But in the particular 
cases we have quoted, and in all others which have fallen under our 
observation, and notably in the frauds on the Union Bank of 
London and the Commercial Bank, there has always been one cir- 
cumstance which should promptly arouse the suspicion of managers 
and employers, which should, in fact, never be allowed to exist. 
These men, who were first speculators and then thieves, were 








always so very punctual and industrious—such lovers of work— 
that they never took a holiday. Now, no law of the Medes and 
Persians was ever more binding on those worthy people than the 
universal canon that every clerk or employde, from the highest to the 
lowest, should take his holiday in his turn, should be on employers, 
Monthly, quarterly, annual audits, are very good things, especially 
when people know how to conduct an audit, but nothing is so 
effectual in the limitation and discovery of fraud as a sensible 
holiday. If, in every large establishment, every clerk were bound 
in his turn to take a day’s holiday once a month, besides the usua} 
annual holiday, there would be far fewer frauds committed, and none 
would reach the gigantic proportions we are occasionally startled 
with. 

But the vicious and radically bad root from which flow not 
only all these frauds, but that order of mad speculation which now 
makes money so “ tight,” and which eventually produces “ panic,” 
is, that people don’t mind their own business, and don’t confine 
themselves to transactions within its limits. There is undoubtedly 
a right order of speculation which may more rightly be called 
enterprise—that, viz., which brings new products into the market, 
or opens up new employments for industry. This description of 
legitimate speculation is ordinarily, and, when successful, generally 
pursued in the prosecution of the speculator’s legitimate calling. 
These are not the speculations that derange the money market. 
The speculator who does the mischief is the man who speculates 
outside his calling, and meddles with matters he doesn’t under- 
stand. Thus a bank may do wrong in discounting too freely the 
bills of its customers, and may suffer for it; but if a bank stops 
payment, it has not been doing this, but knowingly, in the person 
of its customers, speculating in building, or in cotton, or in some- 
thing outside its legitimate business. In a very recent case, it 
appeared that a bank had floated the bills of some large customers, 
who were under heavy liabilities to it by endorsing their accept- 
ances. This is not banking but rather anti-banking, and though 
not technically a fraud nor a conspiracy to obtain money under 
false pretences, is commercially unsound and immoral. 

The extreme tightness of money has now continued so long that 
one might well hope that those transactions which have arisen out 
of undue speculation, and been sustained by accommodation bills, 
or by such bills backed with the deposit of cotton at speculative 
prices, or of those speculative shares with which the market has 
lately been inundated, or of shares in mixed undertakings which 
have obtained a purely speculative value, have for the most part 
run off, and that the bulk of such property has passed into the 
hands of men who can afford to hold it. If this phase of present 
difficulties were really over, we might look for immediate improve- 
ment ; but if, as we rather suspect, a very large portion of such 
transactions is still outstanding, we must wait longer for a return 
of confidence. 

In the meantime, the point which is material as affecting trade 
is not the high minimum rate of interest fixed by the Bank, even 
if it should reach, or even pass, 10 per cent., but the difficulty 
rather of getting money at any rate of interest. The great 
banking companies should strain every nerve to discourage accom- 
modation bills, and to use all their resources in discounting com- 
mercial paper at some rate of interest or another. The great thing 
to be attained is that straightforward honest trading and commercial 
transactions should be weighted, but not stopped. If it were once 
known that money was to be had as before, but at a higher price, 
which would of course limit the applications for it, we might 
reckon up past losses, and breathe freely. Solvent men of large 
means and credit would cease to over-supply themselves, and the 
disposable margin would suffice for equally solvent people of less 
means and credit. 





A NEW EXPORT TRADE. 


Tue transmission of shrubs and plants to distant regions has 
hitherto been greatly retarded by the expedients to which it has 
been supposed necessary to have recourse to preserve their vitality 
during long voyages. The Wardean case—the means now gene- 
rally resorted to—being constructed partly of glass, and always 
carried on deck, is evidently, unless of small size, greatly in the 
way, besides being liable to the risk of breakage. It cannot, there- 
fore, be matter of surprise that captains object to Wardean cases, 
or only consent to take them at a high rate of freight. 

Mr. Thomas Christy, a gentleman who had resided in the East 
and experienced the want of English fruit, resolved to try a 
experiment, and regarding the question of safe transportation as a 
question of packing, designed a wooden case of peculiar con- 
struction lined with zine and felt, to lessen the vicissitudes of 
temperature and prevent the trees growing. The idea was skilfully 
carried out by Mr. John Waterer, of the American Nursery, Bag- 
shot, and a case containing thirty fruit-trees was despatched by one 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s ships 
to Shanghae. This case bearing no distinguishing mark for speci 
care, and treated exactly like ordinary merchandise, arrived safely 
at its destination, and by the latest reports all the fruit-trees are 
thriving satisfactorily. 








Tue fact that the Bank of England has been indisposed to raise 
the rate of discount still further, occasioned a sense of relief in the 
beginning of the week which has been productive of beneficla 
results. It is clear that a 9 per cent. rate has cured the forelg? 
drain of gold.. This is proved by the slackening of the efflux 0 
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bullion to India, and the complete cessation of that to Egypt, which 
has begun to send us our sovereigns back and in large quantities, 
so that from this and other quarters there is a rapid flow of gold 
to the Bank of England. About £120,000 in gold, being the 
bulk of the recent arrivals from New York, was sent into the Bank 
on Monday. There were no withdrawals for export. 

Letters from Madrid state that the Council of the Bank of Spain 
contemplate negotiating a large portion of the mortgage bonds they 
have in portfolio, in order to strengthen their resources. Other 
important financial measures are in consideration by the council of 
the establishment. 

Advices from Vienna repeat that Austria proposes to make a 
reduction in the army. In fact, it is stated that orders to that 
effect have already been forwarded to General Benedek at Verona. 
It is further asserted that, were other Continental Powers to adopt 
the same course, their financial position would materially improve, 
confidence be restored, and the necessity of raising annual loans at 
ruinous rates cease. In the meantime, letters from Turin also 
announce that a reduction in the army of Italy is to take place as 
early as possible. 

The business in Indian tea has now become of so much importance 
as to attract a large share of mercantile attention, The following 
is from the Indian Tea Circular of Messrs. Hulbert & Co. :— 


** We have to report that two sales have taken place: one on the 
13th ultimo, comprising 944 packages of private growth, &c., of which 
532 only sold; in conecequence of the generally low quality offered, 
prices were very irregular. Altogether the sale was unsatisfactory. 
Pekoe and broken leaf alone seemed to maintain former rates, other 
sorts showed a decline. The other one on the 27th ultimo, consisting 
of 930 packages, of which 500 chests were Assam Company, per Jane 
Porter, passed off very well; the attendance of buyers was large, 
Pekoes and Souchongs selling at an advance of 2d. and ld. 
respectively ; other sorts were well supported. A sale is advertised 
for the 11th of October of 1,745 packages, 773 being Assam Company, 
per City of Tanjore; 183 Jorehant Company, 113 Upper Assam 
Company, the remainder belonging to private growths, &. The 
stock on the Ist instant was 1,323,800 lb, against 1,099,000 Ib last year, 
and the quantity afloat 581,972 tb, against 838,156 Ib in 1863,” 





The suspension was announced on Monday of a French house of | 


respectability—that of Mr. E. Lazard, of Moorgate-street. The 
commitments, which have chiefly arisen in connection with cotton 
bills, are estimated to reach as much as £500,000, but nearly the 
whole of Mr. Lazard’s direct engagements of about £200,000, are 
covered by document bills from India and other securities. A 
favourable view is entertained of the probable result of the liqui- 
dation. The house has been established some years, and it would 
appear that in this, as in so many other recent cases, the business has 
acquired an expansion disproportionate to the amount of capital 
engaged, The following is a copy of the circular which has been 


issued :—- 
o 


“T regret to inform you that foreseeing difficulties in reimbursing 
bills of exchange negotiated by me, I have this day in the interest of 
my creditors temporarily suspended payment. I have not the slightest 
doubt but that my liquidatiou will prove favourable; in the meantime 
I have to request your kind forbearance. My books will be at once 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Kemp, Ford, & Co., accountants, who 
will convene a meeting of my creditors with the least possible delay. 

“*T am, your obedient servant, 
11, Moorgate-street, Oct. 10.” * EF. LAZARD. 


It is understood that the Stock Exchange Committee, determined 
to uphold the rule which prohibits the members from carrying on 
speculative transactions for clerks without the knowledge of their 
principals, are taking measures to ascertain the channels through 
which the large speculations of Thornley, the fraudulent cashier of 
Mr. A. Salomons, of Old Change, were conducted. A large number 
of the speculative operations of the forger were carried on through 
dealers in the mining market and outside brokers, who are not 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the Stock Exchange, but it is 
believed that some member or members of that establishment were 
concerned in them. The committee have, of course, only the one 
object of administering their laws impartially and without respect 
of persons. 

The failure was announced on Wednesday of Mr. Louis Speltz, 
a large cotton-dealer, of Liverpool. His own acceptances represent 
about £250,000, and his endorsements and engagements on other 
bills about £70,000, making a total liability of £320,000. Of the 
£70,000, however, not more than £50,000 is expected to rank upon 
the estate. The assets are described as uncertain. The books 
have been placed by the creditors in the hands of Messrs. Kemp, 
Ford, & Co. 

_ The Cork papers give an account of the opening of a flax-market 
in that city on Wednesday week, and it seems to have been a good 
beginning. The market was held at the southern end of the Corn- 
market Trustees’ premises, and consisted of nineteen loads of 
unscutched and about 140 stone of mill and hand-scutched flax. 
The latter came principally from Limerick, the neighbourhood of 
Mallow, Clonakilty, and Rosscarbery, while the former was 
brought in from the districts about Cork. Some of it was superior, 
and showed signs of considerable care and attention having been 
bestowed on it in the various processes of preparation for market, 
but other lots were badly prepared, and looked as if they had got 
but very little steeping—a point upon which the growers cannot be 
too careful. Of competition there was not much, there being only 
two or three buyers present, but competent jadges expressed it as 
their Opinion that in each case the full value of the flax was given. 





Mr. Mulholland, on the part of the Cork Flax Spinning and 
Weaving Company, and Messrs. Wallis & Pollock’s buyer made 
considerable purchases. The figures at which the different loads 
were sold are as follows :—5 at £8 a ton; 1 at £7. 15s.; 1 at 
£7. 53.; Bat £7; Gat £6. 10s.; and 1 at £6. In the 19 loads 
in market there were eight tons and a half of unscutched flax, and, 
as will be seen from the above statement, they sold at prices 
varying from £6 to £8 a ton. The scutched flax brought from 
5s. 6d. to 8s. a stone, the principal part of it selling at 7s. 6d. 
and 7s. 9d. 


The preparations for Friday’s settlement in the Stock Exchange 
showed that a considerable number of the recent sales of financial 
and miscellaneous shares have been merely speculative, and that 
they have been met, to a certain extent, by investments by the 
public. Thus the floating supply of International Financial, 
General Credit, National Discount, and Millwall Ironworks shares 
was limited. Among the other securities which carried scarcely 
any “ contango,” was the Confederate Loan. In the foreign stock 
market, money was wanted in the morning, and rates of “ con- 
tinuation” varying from 12 to 18 per cent. were charged in many 
cases by the dealers, but somewhat easier terms were occasionally 
quoted in the afternoon. The rates generally current at the close 
of business were as fullows :-— 


per cent. 
Great Western Railway stock...... 5-16 to 7-16 cont. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ......... 4 to oe 
London and North-Western ...... 7-16 to 9-16 4, 
IS la eae nnd c cians y can hath 04) i to to» 
Great Northern, A. ................0. & to ko» 
Fr A Se 7-16 to 9-16 ,, 
oy re 5-16 to 716 
IE aa fo rak Nig hsced Wastin vectors } to + 9s 
North-Eastern: Berwick he 3 to # 
Ditto NOON... Guaih codes z to _ 
DOM. (6 Bi hs Ss 3 to $ » 
Grenh Maeteen oi: 5. sce. ccsccicsccives even to S -% 
Great Western of Canada ......... 9d. to l1s.6d. ,, 
BRO... [22a TERA Pac Bi cvns Sah < deo ech lg. to Ms 4% 
Illinois Central, paid up ............ ls. to 2a. 
TIE cc inaicni sti sds ashb neon 1l to 13 p.c. 
Sambre and Meuse .................. ll to 13 p.c. 
General Credit ...... cna wiccattess oakhie 3d. to 9d. cont. 
ES  aciinnsns9tnnstenenn tina’ ls. 9d. to 28. 5 
ete a... os icra ned ahi 6d. to | aes 
Confederate Loan...................6 4 back to + » 
ec. usdeneundanek 3-32 to 5-32 ,, 
SI PS ora e t,o dein dav certeness \ to + - 
IE civesacapive shobsidunten to ; ” 
Spanish Passive ................ce00 1-16 to 3-16 5, 
Ditto Certificates .................. 1-16 to $ » 
Turkish Consolidés .................. 1 to | 
Venezuela, 1862 .................006: 4 to # 
United States 5-20 Bonds ......... 4 to t 9 








A prospectus has been issued by the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway Company for the issue of $4,000,000 second mortgage bonds 
(Ohio division). The bonds extend to 1883, are redeemable at par 
in New York, or in London at 4s. 6d. per dollar, and are transferable 
without stamp or endorsement ; interest coupons are attached to the 
bonds, payable semi-annually, at the Consolidated Bank in London, at 
the fixed rate of 4s. to the dollar. The bonds will be issued at 66, at 
which rate bonds of $1,000 will cost £148. 10s., carrying coupons due 
January 1, 1865. The coupons represent £14 per annum on each 
bond of $1,000, or 9} per cent. interest on price of issue. The pro- 
spectus states that “ the immense development of the Western States 
of America, without any increase in the means of transit to the eastern 
ports, has given the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, as rapidly 
as the different sections have been opened, an nnexampled success. 
The whole line is now fully ready for business and thoroughly ballasted, 
but the demand for rolling stock has been so far in excess of antici- 
pation that adequate provision for it has not been made, and 200 miles 
of the main line has remained shut up until now. Great efforts 
have been made to supply locomotives, carriages, and trucks. The 
company has built extensive works for their construction, and are now 
turning out one locomotive complete every four days, and 10 freight 
cars every day. In this way the demand will, in reasonable time, be 
supplied ; but in the meantime funds are required, which it is proposed 
to supply through the above bonds.” 


A very general improvement has been observable the last few days 
in Foreign Stocks, but the chief variation was again in the Confederate 
Loan. The intelligence that Early had assumed the offensive imme- 
diately caused a rise of 4 per cent. in the security, at which it was 
firmly maintained, the closing quotations being 534, 544. Turkish 
Consolidés remained without alteration at 48%, 49}; Mexican advanced 
4, to 26,4; and the New Loan, after being 244, 4, went to 244, 4, 
showing an improvement of §; Greek Bonds were 224, 2, and 22}, é, 
being a decline of } compared with previous prices; but the 
Coupons continued firm at 94, 3; Spanish Passives were 29}, 30%, 
and 30}, 2, or 4 better; and the Certificates went up 4, being last 
quoted 134, 2; Italian were weak and at 65, 4, representing a fall of 
; per cent. The other dealings officially recorded _comprised— 
Egyptian Seven per Cents., 953, 964; Moorish Five per Cents., 917; 
Portuguese Three per Cents., 1856-63, 463, }; Russian Five per 
Cents., 1822, 88}; ditto Four and a Half per Cents., 1850, 82}; ditto 
Five per Cents., 1862, 862, 874; Sardinian Five per Cents., 81% ; 
Turkish Six per Cents., 1858, 68; ditto 1862, 693, 4; ditto £100 
Bonds, 70; Venezuelan Three per Cents., 20}; and ditto Six per 
Cents., 1864, 43. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


AUSTRALIA.* 


THe excitement produced by the late Captain Speke’s work on 
his discoveries in connection with the source of the Nile may in 
some degree have drawn off the attention of geographical inquirers 
from the very important investigations of Mr. McDouall Stuart in 
the unknown regions and, as we have hitherto supposed, the dreary 
wilds and desert wastes of the continent of Australia; but those 
investigations are, nevertheless, of immense importance to the 
people of this country. The leader of the expeditions is a man 
whose energies have been put to the severest tests, and who has 
won his way to renown and popular favour in South Australia by 
the dauntless courage and untiring zeal which he showed when 
engaged in assisting Captain Sturt in exploring the same still 
unknown land. The book before us consists of the journals which 
Mr. Stuart kept during six successive expeditions ; and, though 
from its nature it must necessarily be somewhat monotonous, it 
cannot fail to edify and instruct all who will take the opportunity 
of reading it. 

The continent of Australia having of late years very much 
engaged popular attention, it may not be uninteresting to follow 
Mr. Stuart through the various scenes of trial and danger to which 
he was exposed, giving at the same time a description of those 
hitherto unexplored regions. The colonists of South Australia have 
always been distinguished for promoting the cause of exploration. 
They usually keep somebody in the field, whose discoveries are 
intended to throw light on the caprices of Lake Torrens, at one 
time a vast inland sea, at another a dry desert of stones and baked 
mud. In 1858, Mr. Stuart started to the north-west of the same 
country, accompanied by one white man and a native. This was 
the first expedition he commanded, and, having made various pre- 
paratory movements for his arduous task, he set to work in real 
earnest, and his journal commences on the 10th of June. His 
greatest anxiety and principal difficulty appear to have consisted 
in procuring water, and his party and horses often suffered severely 
from want of that necessary. ‘This expedition took him until the 
11th of September to accomplish. He followed a kind of circuitous 
course, and travelled more than one thousand miles over a country 
which, for the most part, was uninviting, consisting of sand-hills 
and vast undulating plains, covered with stones and almost :‘mpene- 
trable scrub, in some parts of which the vegetation is good, but 
water rather deficient. They saw but few natives, and those would 
not come near. The black man whom Mr. Stuart took with him 
in this expedition was intended to act as guide, but his ignorance 
proved to be quite equal to that of those whom he had undertaken 
to conduct. Mr. Stuart now turned his attention to crossing the 
interior, and made two preparatory expeditions, still in the vicinity 
of Lake Torrens, from April 2nd to July 3rd, 1859, and from 
November 4th, 1859, to January 2lst, 1860. The district which 
he then explored was much superior in point of luxuriance to that 
of his first expedition ; indeed, some of the country he describes as 
“‘wonderful,” with fine feed for cattle and excellent water. They 
saw but few natives, who all made off as soon as the exploring 
party came in sight. 

His fourth expedition was far more important than any he had 
yet made. He started on the 2nd of March, 1860, with thirteen 
horses and two men. He proceeded steadily northwards across the 
coatinent, and soon left far behind the land which his former 
expeditions had made familiar to him. They now entered upon a 
beautiful country, covered with grass a foot high ; the soil red, and 

psum, chalk, iron-stone, and quartz, forming the chief materials 
of which the hills are composed. Proceeding on the same course, 
they came to a remarkable pillar of sandstone, standing on a hill 
upwards of one hundred feet high. From the base of the pillar to 
the top is about one hundred and fifty feet, quite perpendicular ; 
and it is twenty feet wide by ten feet deep, with two small peaks 
on the summit. Mr. Stuait named it “Chambers’s Pillar.” The 
country around this pillar has a striking effect, the hills very much 
resembling a number of old castles in ruins. On the 22nd of April, 
he calmly records in his journal :—“ To-day, I find, from my obser- 
vations of the sun, that [ am now camped in the centre of Australia. 
I have marked a tree, and planted the British flag there.” They 
then took a north-westerly course, and passed through a country of 
very varied scenery, but after a week’s travelling were obliged to 
turn back for want of water. They again reached the centre on 
the 15th of May. Mr. Stuart was suffering severely. He had been 
thrown from his horse, and the animal had kicked him seriously 
in the shoulder, which gave him great pain; in fact, he very nar- 
rowly escaped being killed. In addition to this, he suffered so 
dreadfully from scurvy, that he almost wished death would put an 
end to his agony. His perseverance, however, was so great, that 
he pushed on in great pain until obliged to stop on account of his 
horses, which were in a sad plight. On the 22nd of May they 
again left the centre, and took a north-easterly course. The 
country which they now entered is very fine indeed. There are 
many ranges of hills, between which are splendid valleys covered 
with grass. There are also many creeks, which appear to empty 
themselves in the large gum plains, which are covered with fine 
alluvial soil. Some of the hills are volcanic. Mr. Stuart’s diffi- 
culties were now by no means on the decrease, but rather the 
contrary, for, in addition to his own sufferings and those of his 
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horses, he was greatly annoyed by the natives, who appeared to be 
quite a distinct race from those in the south. The men he saw 
were very fine muscular fellows, who carried spears and other 
instruments of warfare. He describes one as being “a tall, power. 
ful, well-made fellow, wpwards of six feet ; his hair very long, and 
he had a red-coloured net tied round his head, with the ends of his 
hair lying on his shoulders.” They had neither skins nor anythi 
else round their bodies, but were quite naked. Mr. Stuart and his 
little party, nothing daunted, kept steadily onwards, and soon met 
some more of these savages. His account of them may not be 
uninteresting. He says :— 


“ About an hour before sundown, one of the first that had come 
(two natives had visited the camp early in the afternoon) returned, 
bringing with him three others, two of whom were young, tall, 
powerful, well-made, and good-looking, and as fine specimens of the 
native as I have yet seen. On their heads they had a neatly-fitting 
hat or helmet close to the brow, and rising straight up to a rounded 
peak, three or four inches above the head, and gradually becoming 
narrower towards the back part. The outside was net-work; the 
inside was composed of feathers very tightly bound together with 
cord until it was as hard as a piece of wood; it may be used as a 
protection from the sun, or as armour for the battle-field. One of 
them had a great many scars upon him, and seemed to be a leading 
man. Only two had helmets on, the others had pieces of netting 
bound round their foreheads. One was an old man, and seemed 
to be the father of these two young men. He was very 
talkative, but I could make nothing of him. I have endeavoured by 
signs to get information from him as to where the next water is, but 
we cannot understand each other. After some time, and having con. 
ferred with his two sons, he turned round, and surprised me by giving 
me one of the Masonic signs. I looked at him steadily; he repeated 
it, and so did his two sons. I then returned it, which seemed to 
please them much, the old man patting me on the shoulder and 
stroking down my beard. They then took their departure, making 
friendly signs urtil they were out of sight.” 


After the departure of his Masonic brethren, Mr. Stuart again 
moved forward, but was still further annoyed by the natives, who 
did not appear to belong to the same tribe as the Freemasons, and 
the annoyance was nothing less than open hostility. Mr. Stuart 
and his men got their guns ready, and placed themselves between 
their horses and the natives. The savage leader made signs of 
defiance, and Mr. Stuart says :-— 


“We received a shower of boomerangs, accompanied by a fearful 
yell; they then set fire to the grass, and commenced jumping, 
dancing, yelling, and throwing their arms into all sorts of postures, 
like so many fiends. In addition to the thirty that already confronted 
us, I could see many others getting up from behind the bushes. Still, 
I felt unwilling to fire upon them, and tried again to make them 
understand that we wished to do them no harm. Having now 
approached within about forty yards of us, they made another charge, 
and threw their boomerangs, which came whistling and whizzing past 
our ears, one of them striking my horse. I then gave orders to fire, 
which stayed their mad career for a little.” 


Mr. Stuart, finding such enemies in his neighbourhood, and his 
rations failing fast, he determined to retreat, as his party was far 
too small to cope with such wily, determined foes as these natives 
proved themselves to be. Their arrangements and plan of attack 
appear to have been so well made that they could not have been better 
if the attacking party had been Europeans instead of Australian 
aborigines. Their charge was in double column, open order, and 
the explorers had to take steady aim to make an impression. 
With these foes before him, his failing supplies, and his want of 
water, Mr. Stuart came to the reluctant conclusion that he had no 
alternative but to return. This he accomplished with great diffi- 
culty. He was short of provisions, but fortunately found some 
native cucumbers and other vegetables, which not only compensated 
in a great measure for their want of food, but did Mr. Stuart a 
great deal of good, he having been taken very ill. On the 26th of 
August, they reached a station, and, after remaining there until 
the Ist of September, set out for the settled districts. In this 
expedition, Mr. Stuart had many serious difficulties to en- 
counter. He and his men were very ill during a good portion of 
the time, and the horses were in a wretched condition, and suffered 
much from want of water. They had, however, accomplished an 
important work. They had fixed the centre of the Continent, and 
thus become familiar with a route over which they were several 
times destined to travel. The stone which prevails in the dis- 
tricts through which he passed in this, his fourth expedition, 
appears to be quartz, granite, red sandstone, and iron-stone. 
These are the principal ; he also saw many favourable signs of 
gold, but, being unprovided with the requisite materials, he could 
not ascertain with certainty. 

On New Year's-day, 1861, Mr. Stuart again started from 
Chambers’s Creek (which he had made his head-quarters for 
exploring purposes), aided by a grant of £2,500 from the Colonial 
Government, in addition to the assistance which he received from 
his friends. He this time took with him seven men and thirty 
horses, and was subsequently reinforced, when his expedition con- 
sisted of twelve men and forty-nine horses. He made his former 
position with comparative ease, and advanced about one hundred 
miles beyond it. Of one place where he camped he records :—“ This 
is a most beautiful place, a plain four miles broad, between two 
granite ranges, completely covered with grass, and a gum creek 
winding through the centre.” Beyond this spot there is a range 
of hills, called the Murchison range (in honour of Sir Roderick 
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Murchison, President of the Royal Geographical Society), which they 
ascended. Mr. Stuart writes :—“ We had great difficulty in getting 
to the top, the rocks being so precipitous. In coming down the 
eastern side we were gratified by the sight of a beautiful waterfall, 
upwards of one hundred feet high, over columns of basaltic rock ; 
its form two sides of a triangle, the water coming over the angle.” 
An impenetrable scrub, covering what appeared to be an almost 
interminable plain, barred his further progress, and failing pro- 
visions again compelled him, after making heroic exertions and most 
strenuous efforts to effect his grand object, to return, though it 
was a great disappointment to be obliged to do so. The expe- 
dition arrived safely in the settled districts in September, and 
almost at the same time the Victorian Government obtained 
their first traces of the ill-fated expedition under Burke and 
Wills. 

The South Australian Government had such confidence in 
Mr. Stuart that, on his expressing his readiness to make another 
attempt to cross the continent, they at once closed with his offer, 
and in less than a month the new expedition started from Adelaide 
to proceed to Chambers’s Creek, to get everything in order there 
for a final start. Mr. Stuart at length started on this, his 
last and ntost famous expedition, in December, 1861, and kept as 
n@arly as possible on his old track, easily regaining his former 
position. He found a way through the scrub which, in his last 
expedition, had stopped his progress, and, having got into a better 
country, they again met some natives. These did a great deal of 
mischief by setting fire to the grass, being thus a source of much 
annoyance, and on one occasion Mr. Stuart observes, “ It was as 
much as our horses could do to get past it, as it came rolling and 
roaring along in one immense sheet of flame and smoke, destroying 
everything before it.” On the 27th June, when in latitude 14°47'26", 
one of the horses got drowned, and the next day Mr. Stuart makes 
the following entry in his journal :— 





** As I shall be short of meat, I remain here to-day to cut up the 
horse and dry him. The water of this river (the Roper) is most 
excellent; the soil is also of the first description, and the grass, 
although dry, is most abundant, from two to five feet high. This is 
certainly the finest country I have seen in Australia. We passed three 
rocky hills yesterday, not high, but having grass up to their tops, 
round which the river winds at their base, forming large and long 
reaches of water.” 


On the 29th of June, speaking of his “ fresh meat,” he says :—“ It 
is a great treat, and the horse eats remarkably well, although not 
quite so good as a bullock.” They continued along the banks of 
the Roper River, which he describes as a “ splendid stream.” As 
the expedition proceeded, so the grandeur of the scenery appears 
_— increased. They crossed a table-land—breadth thirteen 
miles :— 


“The view was beautiful. Standing on the edge of a precipice, we 
could see underneath, lower down, a deep creek, thickly wooded, 
running on our course; then the picturesque precipitous gorge in the 
table-land; then the gorge in the distance ; to the north-west were 
ranges of hills.” 


Onward went the expedition, through valleys and over hills, 
through forests and over comparatively open plains, the latter of 
which are studded with lines of green gum-trees and with nume- 
rous cabbage-palms, which give them a very pretty park-like 
appearance. He found a new kind of lily, with a large, broad 
heart-shaped leaf, a foot or more across ; the seeds are contained in 
a vessel resembling the rose of a watering-pot, with the end of each 
egg-shaped seed showing from the holes, and the colour of this is a 
bright yellow. 


On the 24th of July, the grand object of the expedition was | 


attained, for, after having emerged from some scrub, which was 
composed of a complete network of vines, Mr. Stuart was “ gratified 
and delighted” to behold the water of the Indian Ocean in Van 
Dieman Gulf, before his party were even aware of its proximity ; 
and the pleasure with which he witnessed their joyful surprise on 
—— the sea may be easily imagined. He remarks on the 
reswit :— 


“Thus have I, through the instrumentality of Divine Providence, 
been led to accomplish the great object of the expedition, and take the 
whole party safely as witnesses to the fact, and through one of the 
finest countries man could wish to behold—good to the coast, and 
with a stream of running water within half a mile of the sea... . . If 
this country is settled, it will be one of the finest colonies under the 
Crown, suitable to the growth of any and everything—what a splendid 
country for producing cotton!” 


Mr. Stuart proceeded on a north-west coast for two miles, 
over a firm ground of black alluvial soil, when he came to an open 
part in the beach, where he had a space cleared. He then selected 
one of the tallest trees, stripped it of its lower branches, and on 
its highest branch fixed the Union Jack, with his name sewn in 
the centre of it. The party gave three cheers, and, after some 
speeches had been made, concluded with three cheers for the Queen 
and three for the Prince of Wales. The flag was planted in 
latitude 12° 14’ 50”. 

On the 26th of J uly he commenced his return, but during the 
greater portion of the journey was so ill that he could scarcely 
ride. The expedition reached Adelaide safely in December, 1862, 
although for a long time the leader’s life was despaired of ; the 
Constant hardships of so many journeys, with scarcely any inter- 
mission, having brought on a terrible attack of scurvy. 








It is absolutely impossible to estimate the results of this great 
work. Taking it from a commercial point of view, and judging 
from Mr. Stuart’s own description, it will, at some future period, in 
all probability, be reckoned as the commencement of the dawn of 
light, knowledge, and civilization in those vast regions ; and in 
distant ages, we doubt not, the country, which Mr. Stuart so enthu- 
siastically praises as capable of producing everything, will be one 
of the finest in the world. We will give Mr. Stuart’s own 
opinion :— 


“In conclusion, I beg to say that I believe this country (i. ¢., from 
the Roper to the Adelaide, anc thence to the shores of the Gulf) to 
be well adapted for the settlement of an European population, the 
climate being in every respect suitable, and the surrounding country 
of excellent quality and of great extent. Timber, stringy-bark, iron- 
bark, gum, &c., with bamboo fifty to sixty feet high on the banks 
of the river, is abundant, and at convenient distances. The country is 
intersected by numerous springs and watercourses in every direction. 
In my journey across I was not fortunate in meeting with thunder- 
showers or heavy rains ; but, with the exception of two nights, I was 
never without a sufficient supply of water. This will show the per- 
manency of the different waters, and I see no difficulty in taking over a 
herd of horses at any time; and I may say that one of our party, Mr. 
Thring, is prepared to do so.” 


From Mr. Stuart’s description, the chances are all in favour of 
the successful establishment of a colony in the northern part of 
Australia. He has certainly earned the thanks of mankind for 


| what he has done, and we doubt not the importance of his t 


work will survive at once the adulation of servile flattery and the 
snarl of cynical criticism. Whatever may be its commercial results, 
we feel that the performance of this arduous task is in itself a boon 
for which we cannot but be grateful. 








DR. COLENSO AND HIS METROPOLITAN,* 


Ir is not often that the world has an opportunity of being 
amused by a good tilting-match between two bishops. Ever since 


| the days of the Bangorian controversy and Dr. Hoadley’s sermon, 


episcopal divines have generally managed to keep themselves clear 
of obnoxious heresies, and the consequent theologic odium of their 
brother prelates. English history, at least, presents no instance of 


'a bishop attempting to dispossess another bishop of his sacred 


functions, whatever sovereigns may have done. It has been the 
misfortune of Dr. Colenso to have broached a heresy of such mag- 
nitude that, whether right or wrong in point of law, he has been put 
through the form of ejection from his African see, and the spectacle 
is presented to the world of two bishops—each, as he himself 
believes, a champion for the truth—engaged in a deadly duel of 


| mutual recrimination. The views of the Bishop of Capetown as 


to Dr. Colenso’s offence and his own powers as Metropolitan have 
been already given to the public, in a charge which has called forth 
much unfavourable comment, both from the friends and opponents 
of the cause which was entrusted to his management. ‘This has 
naturally led to the rejoinder from the Bishop of Natal which is 
contained in the volume before us; and we must say, however 
strongly we condemn Dr. Colenso’s doctrinal errors, that Robert 
Gray has here fallen in with no mean adversary in logical ability 


| and controversial skill—an antagonist worthy of a much better cause, 
| but one with whom it will require consummate tact on his part 
| to successfully struggle. 


Dr. Colenso’s object is to throw light, from his point of view, on 
Dr. Gray’s proceedings in the diocese of Natal. He says that, 
under ordinary circumstances, respect for Dr. Gray’s personal 
character, and a sense of duty to the high office he fills, would have 
constrained him to keep silence, though suffering from Dr. Gray’s 
precipitancy ; but that the partizan spirit in which the proceed- 
ings have been reported in certain journals obliges him to make 
the facts known in their naked simplicity. In doing this he con- 
siders that, irrespective of personal interests, he is further justified 
by the consideration that graver issues—of vital consequence to 
the National Church—have been raised, as to whether her Majesty’s 
supremacy shall any longer be maintained ecclesiastically in the 
colonies. He then briefly passes in review the proceedings of Dr. 
Gray at Durban and Maritzburg, the only two towns of his diocese, 
and corrects what he considers to be mis-statements as to facts made 
by the Metropolitan. He denies that Dr. Gray was invited by all 
the clergy of Natal to take possession of that diocese. He accuses 
him of leading the clergy and laity of the diocese astray, and thus 
inducing many of them to endorse his proceedings, by unfounded 
statements of his powers as Metropolitan. He denies that “ the 
whole Church had repudiated his teaching,” and that “he had 
been deposed and rejected by the Church,” as Dr. Gray had 
alleged. The whole Church had never deposed or repudiated him ; 
if he had in any sense been repudiated, it was only by a 
section of the Church=the outcry only of a party had been raised 
against him. “ Not a few of the clergy and a very large body of 
the intelligent laity,” he says, “are so far from condemning me 
that they have openly come forward to declare their disapproval of 
Dr. Gray’s proceedings.” 

Respecting the Bishop of Capetown’s claim of jurisdiction, Dr. 
Colenso throws some light on the real question at issue. With metro- 
politan powers such as may have existed in the ancient Catholic 
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Church, or do now exist in the Church of Rome, he is not con- 
cerned, however Dr. Gray may lay claim to them. They are only 
to be recognised so far as they exist in “the United Church of 
England and Ireland as by law established,” where all such 
Popish pretensions are excluded. Dr. Gray had alleged that the 
Bishop of Natal “had recognised his jurisdiction.” Dr. Colenso 
replies, “‘I have never recognised in the Bishop of Capetown any 
jurisdiction over me personally, though I have recognised his 
Metropolitan dignity, as my patent requires me to do.” What 
that “ dignity” consists in, he further explains to be “his pre- 
eminence and precedence as that of a Bishop primus inter pares, and 
the right of any one of my clergy who may deem himself aggrieved 
by any of my decisions to appeal to him as Metropolitan.” As to 
the extent of jurisdiction claimed by Dr. Gray, he then makes the 
following remarks :— 


‘IT have shown in my Letter that in my Patent, which is of an 
earlier date than that of the Bishop of Capetown, I am placed by the 
Crown in the same relation to him as Metropolitan that any one of the 
suffragans of Canterbury stands unto the Archbishop of that Province. 
And if, as I am advised, the office of a Metropolitan in England in- 
volves no right or power to exercise an irresponsible jurisdiction over 
a suffragan without any right of appeal to the Sovereign, then neither 
has the Bishop of Capetown any such right or power over me, nor 
could such a power have been given him by the later Patent which he 
has received.” 


Referring to the principle laid down by the Privy Council in the 
case of Long v. the Bishop of Capetown, that “ the oath of canonical 
obedience does not mean that the clergyman will obey all the 
commands of the Bishop against which there is no law, but that he 
will obey all such commands as the Bishop by law is authorised 
to impose,” Dr. Colenso maintains that he is not bound to appear 
before his Metropolitan in order that the latter may sit in 
judgment on him. In a word, he recognises his Metropolitan 
dignity, but not his Metropolitan jurisdiction ; because the latter 
Dr. Gray is not “by law authorised” to enforce. The con- 
clusion thus arrived at is still further confirmed by the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown as to the Metropolitan 
rights of the Bishop of Montreal, which they concede as 
to “pre-eminence” and “ precedence” over suffragans, but not as 
to “coercive jurisdiction,” unless under the conditions that the 
mode of its exercise be settled by the bishops, clergy, and laity of 
the Church in a general assembly of the province, according to the 
provisions of the local Act of the Canadian Legislature, 19 & 20 
Victoria, cap. 121. Dr. Colenso naturally reasons that if such only 
be the extent of metropolitan powers in Canada, they cannot be 
greater in any other of her Majesty’s colonies where there is a local 
Parliament, as, for instance, in Capetown. The case, then, is clear, 
that, though Dr. Colenso acknowledges the dignity of his Metro- 
politan as primus inter pares, he yet appeals from the late sentence 
of Dr. Gray to the Queen, not on a question of doctrine, but on a 
point of pure law. 

From all this it is evident that the point to be decided in 
November by the Privy Council does in no wise affect the further 
question as to the soundness or unsoundness of Dr. Colenso’s reli- 
gious opinions. This law point may be decided by the Privy 
Council in his favour, and yet that same Court might unhesitatingly 
condemn him on the question of the conformity of “the Penta- 
teuch and Book of Joshua critically examined,” with the Articles 
and Formularies of the Church. ‘This is the question which should 
have been brought decisively to trial ; and we think that Dr. Gray 
may yet render a great service to the Church of England by accept- 
ing the following challenge of Dr. Colenso, and bringing the matter 
toa direct issue. The Bishop of Natal candidly enough says : 


* As before, I challenge the Bishop of Capetown to present me by 
petition to her Majesty, praying that the charges brought against me 
may be heard and investigated before a lawful Court in such manner 
as her Majesty may direct. And thus it will be decided, not by the 
arbitrary judgment of a single ecclesiastic, but by the rightful authority 
of the Sovereign, as supreme head of Church and State, acting through 
the recognised organs, whether I have in any way ‘ abused’ my office 
or * violated’ my trust.” 


This we think is fair. The only objection which could be made 
to it is the present want of confidence in the Privy Council caused 
by the late decision on “‘ Essays and Reviews.” The case of Dz. 
Colenso is, however, very different from that of the seven wise 
Essayists. What they have attempted in scraps and patches and 
ambiguously, he has done by wholesale and in the plainest words. 
Besides, Dr. Colenso does not confine the trial to the Privy Council. 
He proposes “ a lawful court in such manner as her Majesty may 
direct.” If the Constitution will allow of any such court being 
created for the occasion, we may feel confident that her Majesty 
would act fairly, and for the best interests of the Church. In our 
opinion, the challenge should be accepted, and the question, for the 
good of the Church, be brought to an immediate issue. 

Some very amusing chapters follow, in which Dr. Colenso 
deals some hard blows at his Metropolitan. “The Bishop of 
Capetown’s threatened Secession from the Church of England” is 
the title of one ; his “Strong Language” of another. Dr. Gray 
even appears to his adversary open to charges of heresy ; and 
hence comes a chapter on “ The Bishop of Capetown’s own Religious 
Teaching.” On the human nature of Christ, Dr. Colenso considers 
that his own view is “the orthodox view, while that of Dr. Gray 
is the heresy of Eutyches, who is said to have maintained ‘that 
the Divine nature of Christ had absorbed the human, and that, 











consequently, in Him there was but one nature, viz., the Divine’” 
Then there is another chapter on “ The Bishop’s Personal Observa- 
tions on the Bishop of Natal,” in which he meets the allegations of 
his adversary as to the wretched condition of the diocese of Natal, 
and contrasts, with no slight apparent advantage to his own side 
of the picture, his labours with those of Dr. Gray. A very inter- 
esting account is here given of the way in which, with great labour, 
he mastered the Zulu tongue, and translated into it no less than 
eighteen works, portions of Scripture, reading books, grammars, 
and dictionaries, &c., while Dr. Gray attempted nothing of the 
kind. Dr. Colenso is here very indignant at what he calls 
“attempts to defame his character,” and is most unmerciful on 
the Metropolitan, whose high office, nevertheless, he respects, 
through a strong sense of duty :— 


“The Bishop of Capetown, I believe, has never set his hand to this 
branch of the Missionary work ; and he, therefore, knows not what it 
is. When he had charge, at first, for several years, of the Kaffirs and 
Zulus in his vast original diocese, he made no attempt, I imagine, to 
acquire the original tongue; nor now, I believe, has he done anything 
personally to acquire the language of such wild tribes as still exist 
within his own present diocese. The coloured people who abound in 
the more civilized districts of his diocese speak, more or less, the 
Dutch language; and I do not suppose that he has ever preached in 
Dutch to them.” 


Dr. Gray had repeatedly accused the Bishop of Natal of 
dishonesty in the course he was pursuing—of not keeping faith 
in the engagement he had undertaken with the most solemn vows ; 
and had, moreover, called on him to resign a post, the duties 
of which he could no longer fulfil. Dr. Colenso reminds Dr. Gray 
in reply, that in accepting Natal he resigned a college living, which 
was the reward of the exertions of his earlier days. He made the 
change believing that he would be a bishop of the Church of 
England, and under the protection of her laws. What must be 
his surprise to be told that he belongs not to the Church of England 
but to “the Church of South Africa.” It was not for this he 
resigned his college preferment. He here again repeats his chal- 
lenge to his adversaries to point out a single passage in his works 
which is condemned by the laws of his Church ; or else, if they are 
in doubt, let them bring them at once to an issue before the only 
lawful authority. This certainly sounds strange. Assuredly the 
Bench of Bishops, with Archdeacon Denison and Dr. Pusey, ought 
to be able to find one weak point in the Natal armour through 
which the jubilant bishop might be transfixed, and convinced of 
the egregious mistake into which he has fallen as to his 
orthodoxy. On the score of dishonesty, Dr. Colenso repays the 
charge to Dr. Gray with redoubled interest. The Bishop of 
Capetown has forgotten, in Dr. Colenso’s opinion, that he once 
subscribed to the Thirty-sixth Canon, which bound him to believe 
that “the Queen’s Majesty, under God, is the only supreme governor 
of this realm, and of all other Her Highness’s dominions and 
countries, as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes 
as temporal,” and that he declared his “unfeigned assent” to a 
like proposition in the Thirty-seventh Article. Pertinently, and 
with peculiar reference to his own case, he adds, “ He has ‘solemnly 
sworn before God’ to ‘correct and punish’—according to such 
authority as to him should be committed by the Ordinary of this 
Realm.” : 

It is needless to proceed further. This has become a pretty epis- 
copal squabble, which can do no real good, in which the Church 
has no real interest, and which is quite irrelevant to the true 
question which has to be decided. Let such bickerings be, as soon 
as possible, put an end to, and let it be once for all and really 
ascertained whether the statement that the Pentateuch is an 
agoregate of falsehoods and a lying invention is consistent with, 
or contrary to, the Articles and Formularies of the Church of 
England. This is the question in which the Church is concerned, 
and not that of the Metropolitan rights of “ the Church of Africa. 


> 


THE ITALY OF TO-DAY.* 
(Seconp Notice.) 

Sryce the new order of things established in 1859-60, Italy has 
made great progress in matters affecting her social condition. 
Railways have increased in an extraordinary degree, there being, at 
the commencement of the war with Austria, only 1,472 kilométres 
in active operation throughout the whole peninsula (of which by 
far the largest proportion was in Piedmont), while at the begimning 
of the present year the number of kilométres was 3,065. The out- 
lay on these works has been very large ; but the Government has 
now commenced the sale of the lines to private companies, appa- 
rently compelled thereto by the deficit in the revenue. The engines 
are all of English construction, the carriages of English or French ; 
but the system of managing the traffic is almost wholly French, 
with the very important exception that the official despotism pre- 
valent on the railways of our neighbours is entirely absent from 
those of Italy. The telegraphic system has also developed itself 
with much energy in the dominions of Victor Emmanuel. There 
are now 24,904 kilometres of telegraphic wire in operation, whereas 
in January, 1862, there were but 10,417; the reduction in the 
cost of transmission and the acceleration of speed have, moreover, 
been immense. The postal arrangements of the country are 
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likewise greatly improved. Correspondence is held sacred from 
examination by the authorities. The book-post has been introduced, 


and, according to Miss Cobbe, is far more liberally administered 
than in France, a manuscript being transmitted from Italy to Eng- 
land for two francs, while one of only half the size sent from France 
costs sixteen francs. However, great improvements, it 1s admitted, 
are still needed in the direction of the Italian post-office. Letters 
are often delayed, if not absolutely lost. The number of transmis- 
sions per day is not what English people are accustomed to ; and 
the wives of the officials have of late exhibited a very disagreeable 
tendency to lay violent hands on any curious or elegant postage- 
stamps which may happen to attract their fancy,—after which, the 
unfortunate letters or newspapers so denuded are very likely never 
to reach their destinations. Education in Italy is increasing hope- 
fully. The number of Universities is nineteen ; of Normal Schools 
for training schoolmasters, twenty-one ; of the same for school- 
mistresses, eighteen ; and of Elementary Schools, 21,256, divided 
between the two sexes. Over and above these are numerous Infant 
Schools, and in many towns adult Evening Schools for men. In the 
Normal Schools, the course of instruction comprises Religion and 
Morals, the Art of Instruction, the Italian Language and Rules of 
Composition, Geography and Natural History, Arithmetic and the 
Elements of Geometry, the Principles of Physical Science and 
Elements of Hygienics, Caligraphy, Drawing, and Choral Singing. 
The “ Religion and Morals” are apparently a good deal behind the 
age ; but Physics are much better expounded. The “ great glory 
of the new Government,” however, is to be found, says Miss Cobbe, 
in the Elementary Schools. The attendance here is very large, 
amounting, according to a recent table, to 801,152 pupils, male and 
female, with a proportion of teachers to scholars of about one to 
forty. Of the 7,730 communes into which Italy is divided, there 
are, however, 340 unprovided with schools, half of which number 
are in Naples and Sicily ; but the defect is probably in course of 
being remedied at this very moment :— 


‘‘ With very few exceptions, all the masters and mistresses in these 
schools receive their salaries from the communes to which they 
belong, and by whose authorities they are appointed. The law 
requires the communes to provide gratuitous instruction for both boys 
and girls; and when any commune is too poor to support such a 
burden, the Government grants subsidiary assistance. The Govern- 
ment Budget for 1863 bore the sum of 2,317,472 francs for this and 
other educational purposes. Nearly one hundred thousand pounds is 
a liberal grant, assuredly, from a young nation struggling for its life ; 
yet, alas! small enough besides the £15,000,000 for the army! There 
are inspectors in each province, appointed to ascertain and report on 
the carrying out of the law regarding the schools in each commune. 
The instruction given to the pupils in the elementary schools, both 
higher and lower, throughout Italy, is entirely gratuitous.” 


Other signs of progress are not wanting. Trial by jury has been 
introduced into Italy, though, as yet, its efficacy is sadly marred 
by the general reluctance-to give evidence against thieves and 
assassins, out of fear of the revenge which is almost sure to be 
wreaked on witnesses by the relatives or friends of convicted mis- 
creants. Mendicancy is in course of being suppressed—gradually, 
it is true, but steadily—and a system of organized relief of pau- 
perism is taking its place. The 70,000 lazzaroni of Naples have 
been set to work on the railways and other public undertakings. 
The monasteries are also being reduced by degrees, in accordance 
with the law of 1859, and the buildings and lands are either sold, 
or used for barracks or other institutions—an arrangement by 
which a large sum of money yearly accrues to the State. The 
relation of the army to the Church has recently undergone a very 
significant change. Formerly, even in Piedmont, every officer and 
soldier was bound to go to confession, and to produce once a year 
his ticket vouching for the fact. Of course, many looked upon the 
observance as an absurdity, and no doubt performed it with a very 
ill grace ; but there was no escape. fince the rupture with Rome, 
however, confession is optional—and about half of the 400,000 
men of whom (according to Miss Cobbe) the army is composed, 
make their election against having anything to do with the cere- 
mony. Indeed, in many ways, the Papacy is losing its hold on the 
men of Italy—we say advisedly on the men, for the women are 
still, to a lamentable degree, under tae power of their priests. The 
dogged obstinacy of the Pope, and the manifest association of 
orthodoxy, according to Rome, with every form of oppression, 
cruelty, selfishness, and stupidity, are inducing a vast number of 
Italians to question something more than the mere temporal power 
of the Pontiffs. Yet, unfortunately, if we may believe the testi- 
mony of Miss Cobbe—and it is confirmed by many other accounts 
—the feeling with respect to religion which has supervened on the 
old unquestioning superstition of past times is one of utter dead- 
hess to anything but material interests :— 

“A sort of Chinese indifferentism pervades the nation. ‘We have 
enough to do,’ they seem to feel, ‘ with the affairs of this world—with 
politics, and railways, and the opera. Why trouble our heads about 
Heaven, and Hell, and Purgatory ? They are places which belong to 
the priests, if they have avy existence at all, which is a question we 
Cannot spare time to consider.’ The bitterest enemies of the Papacy 
do but condemn it on secular grounds, the political tyranny it inflicts 
on its subjects, and the corruption of its jurisprudence ; and, above all, 
1t8 Opposition to the wishes of the Italian nation to make Rome their 
Capital. It is not because the Pope and his priests, by their degrading 
theology, darken men’s souls, and cloud to their eyes the light of the 
Divine goodness, that their Church is hated. It is because, by their 
political action, they thwart the progress of the country. If the 
{talians curse Pio IX., it is not for shutting against them the gates of 


| 
| 


| 








the Heavenly Kingdom, but those of the city of Rome. In this 
respect, indeed, the Papal government is detested enough to satisfy 
Exeter Hall itself. The word ‘ Prete’ (priest) is invariably pronounced 
by every Italian through his teeth, and with a peculiar sneer, and 
every portion of the Romish system—even the most solemn services 
of the Church—are the favourite topics of private ridicule, and the 
caricatures of the public humorous papers. When we consider how 
shocked we should be in England to see Punch put forth sketches of 
incidents happening in a church, and that even a caricature of Con- 
vocation would hardly be thought in good taste, some idea may be 
formed of the sentiments of Tuscans, Neapolitans, and Piedmontese, 
who crowd round the shop windows to applaud pictures turning into 
jest all the ministers and services of their religion, the Pope receiving 
aslap in the back (una solenne scullacciata) from Garibaldi, his 
general leading a corps of chorister boys with incense pots and cruci- 
fixes, shouting ‘Pax vobiscum’—winking Madonnas with priests 
pulling the strings—or the image of Christ himself on the altar, 
kicking off the Pope’s tiara, exclaiming: ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.’ All these straws, flung out every week to the wind of popular 
feeling over Italy, prove beyond a doubt the current in which it sets 
at this moment.” 


How can such a state of things be wondered at in a land wherein 
such astounding blasphemies and absurdities as the following are 
given to the people from the pulpit as their religious food? Miss 
Cobbe is describing a sermon which was preached some few years 
ago in Naples in honour of St. Joseph :— 


‘‘The lesson it was intended to enforce was the special advantage 
to be derived from paying devotion to that saint. A great sinner, the 
preacher affirmed, had died not long before, a man who had committed 
all sorts of crimes, but he had diligently offered in his lifetime a large 
amount of candles and intercessions to San Giuseppe, and when he 
was dead they were not forgotten. God sent the sinner to hell, but 
St. Joseph would not give up his votary and went to hell after him. 
After St. Joseph went the Virgin, who would not stay behind when 
her husband was gone; and after the Virgin went Christ, who would 
not leave his mother. Then all the angels and archangels went after 
Christ till Heaven was left empty. So God was obliged to forgive the 
sinner, and let him come to Heaven, that St. Joseph, and Mary, and 
Christ, and the angels might all retura along with him, and not leave 
Paradise unpeopled for ever.” 


Some few men of real learning, piety, honour, and liberal tenden- 
cies are to be found among the Papal clergy—notably such priests 
as Father Passaglia, the Jesuit, who, notwithstanding his highly 
orthodox bringing-up, has of late declared himself against the 
temporal power of the Popes; but these exceptions to a vicious 
rule can have but little influence on the outer world. Never- 
theless, Protestantism does not seem to make much progress. It 
has been stimulated of late years by the propagandist committees 
of the Waldenses, and by the English and Scotch communities at 
Nice and Geneva ; but Miss Cobbe assures us that the existing 
Italian Protestants of all denominations, even including children 
and persons who attend the services without becoming regular 
members, are certainly under 3,000. The converts are almost 
entirely among the lower classes, and they become Protestants of 
the extreme Evangelical order. The Government interposes no 
obstacles whatever to the spread of these principles, though of 
course it does not directly encourage them ; but whenever Pro- 
testant converts are obliged to go into any of the hospitals, “ they 
are cruelly neglected by the attendant nuns on their refusal of the 
offices of the priest.” ‘There has hitherto been great reason to sup- 
pose that the character of Protestantism is incapable of assimilation 
with the warm blood, quick feelings, and artistic genius of Southern 
races ; and the success or failure of this experiment will prove 
whether that opinion be true or false. 

“ Ttaly Reads her Newspaper” is the title of one of Miss Cobbe’s 
chapters ; but it seems that “her newspaper” and her literature 
generally are not as well worth the reading as could be wished. 
the language has been emasculated by a long and heavy 
pressure of despotism on the mental life of the nation ;— 


‘‘ Phrases most unmeaning and ridiculous, provided they be legiti- 
mately constructed, pass muster. A newspaper writer, when he wants 
to say a certain report is a lie, observes gracefully that it is ‘ piena- 
mente inesatta’ (fully inewact). But if he were to fill up one of the 
innumerable vacancies in his vocabulary by a word most legitimately 
formed from the Latin, he would be condemned by every Italian 
pretending to literary taste. To read a modern Italian book (i speak, 
at least, my own feelings) is about as wearisome as to read a long 
poem in the old French heroic metre, such as the Henriade. You are 
not listening toa man giving forth himself in such guise as nature may 
teach: Le style c'est Vhomme is not true as regards him, for he has no 
business to have an individual style at all. He must write under 
restrictions as close as the lines in those old copy books, wherein there 
were little breaks for the up and down strokes, and not a fraction more 
sloping up or sloping down was possible. It is a tour de force he is 
performing, to express what he has got to say under certain difficulties. 
True, some Italians conquer all this—Mazzini, d’ Azeglio, Passaglia, all 
write and speak with combined elegance and vigour, but lesser men 
can make nothing of it. They dance a minuet when they ought to be 
marching in quick time down the road.” 


We are inclined to think that one cause of this decline is to be 
found in the frequent use of French by the educated classes in 
Italy. Let us not be understood as speaking with disrespect 
of French: all we mean is that the excessive devotion of a people 
to any language not their own does an injury to the mother 
tongue. We are by no means sure that the universal study of 
French in this country—the continual intercourse with France, the 
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frequent translation of French books, and the introduction into 
English newspaper writing of the technicalities of French diplo- 
macy —are not weakening our own language by confusing its native 
characteristics with alien habits. Of course there is an advantage 
in this, since it enlarges our knowledge and our sympathies ; 
but it has a regrettable side too. 

However, we must not lead the reader to suppose that Miss 
Cobbe’s book consists entirely of dry statistical or political matter. 
It contains in many of its chapters some charming descriptions of 
scenery and some very lively pictures of national manners. Here 
is a capital account of travelling as it used to be in Italy—an 
account which has all the gusto of a chapter out of “ The Mysteries 
of Udolpho :”"— 


* What times they were for travelling in Italy, those days of 
paternal government! There were the Inns like that at Terracina, 
immortalised by Washington Irving; awful dens, with huge yawning 
archways, and dark enormous stairs, and bad beds—worse food—the 
chance of a robbery, the possibility of a murder, and the certainty of 
unutterable vermin. One of these I remember in my first voyage to 
Italy striking horror into my heart, and giving me the worst night- 
mare I ever had in my life. It was in desolate grass-grown Ferrara. 
I had been travelling alone, vetturino fashion, and reached the dismal 
old city late in the evening. 

“The broad streets (so rare in Italy), down which once used to flow 
such a stream of life and splendour, but which are now silent as those 
of a City of the Dead—the villas passed on the road for miles around, 
with their stone gateways all in ruins, their beautiful iron cancelli 
falling from their hinges—their broken statues and dried-up fountains, 
and dark giant cypresses shadowing the blank house, whose windows 
had not been opened for a generation—all these sights impressed me 
sorrowfally. I needed not the view of Tasso’s dungeon, or the court 
where Parisina’s lover expiated his crime, to sadden me more. It 
was a dark grey cold evening—of those evenings more common in 
Italy than is supposed—I drove into the yard of an immense old 
palace, ascended the great marble stair, passed through some ante- 
rooms, and entered what had been a noble dining hall, and was still 
hung round with numerous fall-length portraits of bygone lords of 
Ferrara. Only one servant appeared. ‘Could I have a room for the 
night?’ ‘ Yes, certainly.—Would the Signora follow him?’ The man 
took a lucerna (one of the old classic brass lamps still used by Italians), 
and went on before me. Well can I remember that walk, fagged and 
depressed as I was. After the second room from the dining hall, 
there was no pretence of furniture at all, but a series of large and lofty 
chambers, leading one into another, perfectly bare and empty, their 
marble floors and richly-wrought but ruinous ceilings echoing every 
tread. The walls were all covered with frescoes, which the neglect of 
some three centuries had more than half effaced, and which looked 
perfectly ghastly in the imperfect light. There were hunting scenes, 
with the wild boar and dogs: here a battle, with dead men lying in 
the foreground, and horses rearing in agony. Why heads and arms 
and limbs appeared as they did, looking out of the obscurity and damp 
stains, I had no time to see. It only seemed like a most troubled evil 
dream. One huge red figure alone I recall, a gigantic fury of a woman 
with blood-coloured robes; who or what she was I know not. Seven 
of these awful chambers did my guide traverse; and then, in the last 
of all, accessible only through this gallery of desolation, there was 
another room, and in it a bed, a few chairs, and a dressing-table. I 
was to sleep there! The reader will forgive me if I add that I sought 
a less terrible bower, and getting one only a little less"solemn, dreamed 
that a certain marble angel I had seen somewhere in the day came 
and waltzed up the stairs and down the seven chambers, and fiually 
waltzed off with me, like the statae in ‘ Don Giovanni.’ ”’ 


The chapter on “Italian Manufacture” and its miserable short- 
comings—its singular union of artistic feeling with the most 
clumsy and trumpery execution—is full of feminine observation and 
playfulness ; and “ People One Meets in Italy” introduces the 
reader to the Brownings, Landor, Gibson the sculptor, William W. 
Story, Miss Hosmer, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and other eminent 
foreigners now or formerly to be seen in Rome and various Italian 
cities. We could quote many delightful passages from this portion 
of the volume before us, but must needs forbear. Miss Cobbe is 
perhaps a little too prone to digress, and to enter into elaborate 
discussions on all sorts of things at every possible turn of the road ; 
but her thoughts, even when we disagree with them, are always 
worth considering. She has reflected the present condition of 
Italy with singular impartiality, and her work will possess a 
permanent value, even as it has a present interest. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING.* 


Bers are an endless source of interest to all who observe their 
ways. Ladies get enthusiastic over them, as they do over botany, 
or tambour-work, or the art of illuminating on glass ; poets sing 
about them ; natural philosophers describe the wonders of their 
instinct and of their structural powers ; and politicians see in their 
principles of government the model of a well-ordered common- 
weal, No wonder, then, that when a “ Bee-Master,” who eyidently 
knew something of his subject, wrote to the Times, at the conclusion 
of July and during the dull days of August, a series of letters on 
bees and their ways, the topic attracted attention, and apiculture 


.became “the rage” amongst country ladies and gentlemen. The 


principles of bee-management were for a time discussed as earnestly, 
and even as violently, as any doctrine in politics, religion, or 
morals. It is amazing how much bitterness was expressed in con- 





* Bee-Keeping. By the Times Bee-Master. With Illustrations. Londen: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 








nexion with this most pastoral of subjects. To be sure, bees can 
sting as well as make honey; and some of the controversialists 
seem to have thought more of the one power than of the other. 
We were not allowed to dream too much of Galatea: Polyphemus 
would have his say too. Nevertheless, the correspondence con- 
tained a great deal of curious matter, and we are glad to find that 
the author of the letters which drew forth all these sharp criti- 
cisms has republished them in a portable form, accompanied by 
a very readable summary of information about bees, honey 
and hives. Dr. Cumming (for that reverend gentleman jg 
commonly mentioned as the real “ Bee-Master”) has pro- 
duced a volume interesting in itself, and extremely ser. 
viceable to all who propose to keep bees. The author 
does not recommend apiculture on sentimental grounds alone, 
nor simply as an amusement or elegant contribution to the 
attractions of a gentleman’s farm. He regards it as a source of 
profit, and says that an addition of from ten to twenty pounds a 
year to one’s income might be realised by the sale of honey made on 
one’s own bit of ground. This, of course, would be a great boon to 
many a poor curate, and to not a few gentlewomen striving to keep 
up an appearance on a meagre annuity ; and the “ Bee-Master” even 
suggests that half-pay officers would do well to keep hives rather 
than invest their small savings in “those wild speculations into 
which, from their inexperience in business matters, they are so fre- 
quently and ruinously drawn.” According to the calculation of 
this authority, “ white cells filled with honey in glasses ” will in June 
fetch two shillings, and even two-and-sixpence, a pound, and “ for 
honey later in the season one-and-sixpence a pound may be easily 
had.” Fifteen pounds of surplus produce from each hive is, we are 
told, a fair average when the business is properly attended to. But 
it should be recollected that the production of honey really is a 
business, on the part of the bee-keeper as well as on that of the bees 
themselves. It must be watched with intelligent supervision, or 
it will not lead to satisfactory results. A large garden is not at 
all necessary to the bee-keeper, for the little creatures collect their 
treasures far and near—a process which cannot be taxed with un- 
fairness to those whose flowers supply the ambrosial food, since the 
bees give as well as take, really doing good to the flowers, and, as 
some suppose, effecting that union of the male and the female 
plants which is necessary to the perpetuation of the stock. Bees, 
says Dr. Cumming, prefer to pasture at a little distance from home, 
though they have no insuperable objection to extracting their food 
from flowers which they may find close to their quarters :— 


“Tf you have any spare space—and there are always nooks and 
spots available in the smallest garden—sow on these lemon-thyme in 
abundance, rosemary, lavender, salvia, borage, mignonette, and crocus. 
Apple-trees, gooseberry and currant-trees, and, above all, raspberry- 
plants, are great favourites with bees; and as their blossoms come 
early in spring, they are most seasonable and productive. But your 
chief relian¢e must be on neighbouring acres of bean-fields and buck- 
wheat or clover meadows, heather and furze, and hedge-blossoms. 
Lime-trees are very valuable; I wish people would allow thorn-hedges 
to blossom. Let me urge the cottager to use for the edging of his 
garden lemon-thyme instead of box or daisies. Do not fear keeping a 
dozen stocks. I think many apiarians talk nonsense when they allege 
that a district may be overstocked with bee-hives. If the surrounding 
country be wholly arable, with little common, and with too good 
farming, it may be overatocked. Bat there are still left commons 
unenclosed, woods and heath, and clover and tiny weeds, which 
farmers persecute and bee-masters love; and far off are gardens of all 
sorts and sizes, in which flowers are cultivated for the owners’ pleasure, 
constituting admirable bee-pasture. I only regret there is such a 
wide-spread rage for double flowers, for bees never touch them. On 
that magnificent standard rose, so rich in delicious perfume and so 
very lovely, a bee never alights; but the briar and hedge-rose are 
favourites and much frequented. On the Clyde, it is usual for bee- 
proprietors to carry their hives to Arran, Dunoon, and Kilmnn, as 
soon as the heather comes into blossom; and cottagers take charge of 
them at a shilling apiece. The hives often therefrom receive great 
and remunerative additiofs.” 


From a quotation made by the “ Bee-Master” from Dr. Bevan, it 
appears that, in Lower Egypt, where the flower harvest is not so 
early as in the upper districts, this practice of transportation is 
carried on to a considerable extent. 

After examining the various kinds of bee-sheds in use, Dr. 
Cumming says he prefers the following :— 


“ Let it be twelve feet six inches in length, six feet in height, and 
two feet six inches in depth. Let it be made of good, strong, smooth 
deal. Divide it into six equal compartments, divided off from each 
other. Let the roof be also of smooth deal, covered first with Croggon’s 
patent felt; and laid over the felt, and nailed down, let there be zinc 
plates, projecting six or eight inches in front. Let an opening three 
inches wide extend along the front from end to end, with a continuous 
landing-board projecting beneath it, and sloping down at an angle of 
twenty-five degrees. The floor should be about a foot or eighteen 
inches above the level of the ground, and perfectly smooth. Behind 
let there be three doors, with hinges attached to the floor, falling back 
when open, and thereby forming a pleasant platform, when laid down 
and resting on the ground, for the bee-master to watch and study, and 
deprive, and otherwise fulfil his mission. When closed, there must be 
a good padlock, as bee-hive lifters are still too common in every part 
of the country. In very hot weather, open the doors behind, but only 
in very hot weather. I have found from experience that the smoother 
the surfaces of the bee-shed inside, the less they are liable to the 
operations of the spider, one of the greatest pests of bee-houses. 
have unfortunately, and too often, seen a dozen bees entangled of a fine 
May morning in a spider’s web, and most of them excavated in the 
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cleanest manner. Wasps and spiders I have no mercy on; they are 
thieves and murderers and beasts of prey, as well as vermin. To the 
former, extermination by brimstone is a just recompense, and to the 
latter the application of a hard dry brush is a daily daty.” 


The “ Bee-Master’s ” little manual is, for the most part, practical, 
containing not only the experiences of the writer on the manage- 
ment of bees, but those of previous authorities on the same 
subject. Three chapters, however, are devoted to the manners and 
habits of bees, and to the tactics of their enemies, such as wasps, 
moths, spiders, &c. We have here the wonderful story of the 
instincts of bees, and of the ways of the instinct creation, repeated 
by one who has read much and observed much. It is a story of 
which the interest and the marvel can never be worn out ; and we 
have no doubt that this portion of Dr. Cumming’s volume will be 


read with delight by many who never contemplate setting up for | 


themselves as apiarians. Our author mentions the curious fact 
that bees are very fond of strong ale when they can get it, and will 
swill it to intoxication. But he even recommends allowing them 





a moderate quantity when they are threatened by the death’s-head | 


moth, the appearance of which creature seems to strike them with 
a kind of paralysis of terror. Under such circumstances, the 
“ Bee-Master” would advise a little Dutch courage in the form of a 
stimulant :— 


“ Ags the time selected by these depredators is the early autumn, 
you cannot do better than give your bees a cup of good strong ale, 
boiled up with sugar, which will cheer up your whole family, and 
enable them to put forth their whole strength in grappling with their 
enemies. Don’t mind teetotal objections. These are all very well for 
drunkards; but for sober, industrious bees, determined to defend their 
property, a cup of good ale is as kind as it is useful.” 


Dr. Cumming reprints his original letters to the Times, and has 
collected in a reasonable space a good deal of matter. The volume 
is prettily brought out, and is sure to prove a favourite in many 
country homes. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 


Wiru the lengthening evenings and increasing cold of October, 
we begin once more to gather round the fire, and find the accus- 
tomed packet of Magazines and Reviews more welcome than they 
are generally held to be in the long bright days of summer, when 
we are thinking of outdoor recreations rather than of indoor 
reading. With the autumnal feeling upon us, therefore, we turn 
to the Quarterlies that lie on our desk, and find a very varied table 
of contents in the one which, by old prescription, holds the highest 
place, viz., the Hdinburgh. The first article, giving an account of 
the Scotch shire of Angus, or Forfar, will have great attractions 
for the lovers of topography. The physical geography, local history, 
legendary traditions, manufactures, and existing condition of the 


county are successfully sketched, and a curious picture is presented | 
| regard to the method of tillage, and lent them the necessary capital 


of the progress of an integral part of our Home Empire which, 
even as late as a hundred and twenty years ago, was in a state of 
semi-barbarism. The abuses of the old feudal system lasted in 
Forfar with peculiar tenacity ; the nobles were coarse and insolent 
tyrants, and the peasantry little better than slaves. After the 
rebellion of 1715, Government confiscated a large number of 
estates, and applied the proceeds of their sale to promoting the 
industry of the county; but it was not until 1746—the year 
following the Second Pretender’s rebellion—that linen cloth was 
first exported from Dundee. The number of yards then sent out 
of the county was one million; and since that period the trade has 
increased to an immense extent, so that Forfar is now one of the 
chief manufacturing counties of Great Britain. Some of the 
antiquities of this part of Scotland are very curious; the under- 
ground houses of the Picts not being among the least :— 


“ The earliest of all human habitations which have been found are 
the underground Weem or Picts’ house at Cairnconan, and the still 
more curious one at Airlie, sixty-seven feet in length. A beehive- 
shaped apartment opens into the winding chambers of the first, and 
@ cluster of stone coffins was found in the vicinity. The Airlie Weem, 
in spite of its great length, is covered by only seventeen separate 
stone flags, some of which cannot be less than four or five tons in 
weight. Situated upon the highest point of the district, they suggest 
the interesting question what mechanical appliances had their builders 
for raising these immense boulders from the low country and from the 
deep beds of the rivers? It seems hardly credible that such mere 
burrows should ever have been intended for permanent dwelling- 
places ; yet, not to mention the certain existence of fireplaces in them, 
it is difficult to assign any other purpose for them. Others exist 
throughout the county.” 


Arboriculturists are provided with a paper on “Coniferous 
Trees,” in which the attention of Englishmen is called to a fact 
which is but little thought of—viz., the extent to which our 
country is indebted to foreign lands for many of its commonest 
trees and plants. . As a specimen of the amusing matter with 
Which this article abounds, we quote the following description of 
the use to which the pinaster, or cluster-pine, has been put in pro- 
tecting large tracts of country on the western coasts of France from 
sand-drifts :— 


_ “The Landes in the Gulf of Gascony are composed of loose drift- 
ing sand, which in 1789 covered 300 square miles. M. Bremontier, 
of the then Administration of Forests in France, set himself to fix this 
mercurial surface, and the means he used were—planting it with the 
pinaster, 


In a report of his proceedings, which he published, he 


| twenty labourers, to see what they could make of it. 


compared this sandy tract to a billowy sea—it offered nothing to the 
eye but a monotonous repetition of white wavy hillocks perfectly des- 
titute of vegetation., When violent storms of wind occurred, the 
surface of these downs was entirely changed; what were hills had 
become valleys, and valleys hills. The sand on these occasions was 
often blown into the interior of the country, actually covering culti- 
vated fields, villages, and even entire forests. This was done so 
gradually, in a shower of particles as fine as the sand used for hour- 
glasses, that nothing was destroyed. The sand gradually rose among 
the crops, as if they were inundated with water, and the herbage and 
the tops of trees appeared quite green and healthy, even to the moment 
of their being submerged. On this moving and shifting sea M. Bre- 
montier sowed seeds of the common broom, mixed with those of the 
pinaster ; commencing on the side next the sea, or on that from which 
the wind generally prevailed, and sowing in narrow zones, in a direc- 
tion at right angles to that ofthe wind. The first zone was protected 
by a line of hurdles, and after it was established it protected the 
second, as the second did the third, and so on. To prevent the seed 
being blown away before it had germinated and become firmly rooted, 
he protected it by various ingenious modes, such as hurdles and 
thatching, and he had at last the gratification, after conquering many 
difficulties, of seeing his first zones firmly established. The rest was 
then comparatively easy ; and by degrees the tree covered the whole 
of these sandy downs, not only providing the interior country with a 
barrier against the incursion of the sands, but turning the downs 
themselves from a desolate waste into a source of productive industry. 
Although the timber is of little value, the manufacture of tar, turpen- 
tine, and other resinous products furnishes sufficient occupation for 
the inhabitants, who are thinly scattered over large spaces.” 


The article on Dr. Whately, founded on the recently published 
“ Miscellaneous Remains,” and on the Memoir by Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
gives a very good account of the great prelate who so strangely 
mingled a logical severity of intellect with an eccentricity and 
drollery of manner almost trenching on the freedom of the buffoon. 
The writer does full justice to the many excellent characteristics of 
the Archbishop’s intellect and heart ; but he also shows in what 
respects he exhibited a degree of incompleteness which prevents 
his taking a place among the greatest and most original minds of 
the age. In “Co-operative Societies in 1864,” we have a genially 
written history of a movement commencing exactly twenty years 
ago at Rochdale, and since then extended over the country, 
so that now there are 200,000 co-operators in Great Britain, owning 
a capital of one million, and realizing, whenever the businesses are 
well managed, a profit of 20 per cent. Thanks to the removal, in 
1862, of certain restrictions on the occupation and possession of 
land, the co-operators are now free to invest tlieir money in this 
way ; and the reviewer, for their encouragement, tells them the 
story of an experiment made two-and-thirty years since :— 


‘Mr. Gurdon, of Assington Hall, Suffolk, offered a small farm to 
This appears to 


_ have been in 1832, when rural labourers were, on an average, very 


inferior to what they are now. Mr. Gurdon kept the control, in 
without interest. Beyond this they were left entirely to themselves. 
The capital was repaid in ten years, and all went so well that Mr. 
Gurdon enlarged the experiment by letting a farm of 150 acres to 
thirty other men on the same terms. Two years ago, they had nearly 
repaid the loan of capital. All the fifty families were thriving, in a 


| neighbourhood where other labourers were miserably fed and clothed, 





a 


and a burden to the parish. The local gratitude to Mr. Gurdon for 
having relieved the rates so largely was very fervent; and what must 
have been that of the fifty families! They all had bacon when their 
neighbours were eating dry bread—they had comforts about them 
which they had rever imagined they could possess—they were all 
respectable in conduct, knowing this to be the condition of their 
continuance in the partnership—and, more than this, they had be- 
come so intelligent and energetic, as well as happy, thatthey were not 
like the same men. Mr. Gurdon himself has publicly recommended 
country gentlemen all over the kingdom to deal with their surplus 
agricultural labourers in this mode; and, by way of encouragement, 
he declares that, of all his land, these two estates are the best 
farmed.” 


The writer, as may be inferred from this extract, highly approves 
of the co-operative principle, and justly observes that nothing can 
be more truly conservative, inasmuch as men with money in their 
pockets, and a daily-increasing stake in the stability of the social 
fabric, will not often be found in the ranks of demagogy and com- 
munism. He wishes to see the system taking root on the Continent, 
and observes that even in America, owing to the rapid formation of 
an underpaid class, it will be of immense service. “ French Anti- 
Clerical Novels” is a review of “ Le Maudit” and “ La Réligieuse,” 
in which the writer explains and comments on the recent tendencies 
and prospective aims of the Liberal Roman Catholics. A very 
curious and thoughtful article, full of facts and speculations, on the 
influence exercised by man over the physical structure, climate, 
&e., of the globe on which he lives, is contributed under the head of 
‘Man and Nature ;” and Dr. Karl von Weber’s “ Life of Marshal 
Saxe” offers a text for an historical paper, abounding in life and 
anecdote, at the conclusion of which the writer, summing up his 
judgment of the hero, observes that, although it may be said of him, 
as of Marlborough, that he never fought a battle he did not win, nor 
besieged a town he did not take, he only fills a secondary place in 
the list of great generals, because he was a mere soldier of fortune, 
“without one ennobling or generous impulse, without a cause, a 
country, or a creed” —to which we would add that, being a 
German, he stopped short of greatness from a radical defect in the 
race, which seems to have a special aptitude for success up to a 
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certain point, and for failure beyond it. The poetry of Robert ! 
Browning is rather severely handled in the only purely literary 
article of the present Edinburgh. We do nogthink the critic does 
justice to the singular genius and great powers of*the poet ; but it 
is impossible to deny that the oddities and wilful obscurity of Mr. 
Browning's style are hit off in the following passage with as much 
truthfulness as wit :— 


* * Sordello,’ is, in our judgment, from its confused and tortuous 


style of expression, the most illegible production of any time or country. 
Every kind of obscurity is to be found in it. Infinitives without their 
particles—suppression of articles definite and indefivite—confusion 
and suppression of pronouns relative and personal—adjectives pining 
for their substantives—verbs in an eternal state of suspense for their 
subjects—elisions of every kind—sentences prematurely killed off by 
interjections, or cut short in their career by other sentences— 
parentheses within parentheses—prepositions sometimes entirely 
divorced from their nouns—anacoloutha, and all kinds of abnormal 
forms of speech for which grammarians have ever invented names— 
oblique narrations instead of direct—and puzzling allusions to obscure 
persons and facts disinterred from Muratori or Tiraboschi, as though 
they were perfectly familiar to the reader. Indeed, to be compelled 
to look at a drama through a pair of horn spectacles would be a cheer- 
ful pastime compared with the ennwi of tracing the course of ‘ Sordello’ 
through that veil of obscurity which Mr. Browning’s style of composi- 
tion places between us and his conception.” 


The concluding paper, as usual, is political. It is called, “The 
Five-Year Old Parliament,” and contains a summary of political 
history since the election of the present House of Commons in 
1859, written, of course, froma Whig point of view, and declaring 
that “the Conservative re-action” is on the wane, and that the 
country is not likely to place its destinies in “ the hands of men of 
whom it could in present circumstances at best hope that the vice 
of their political principles might be neutralised by the laxity of 
their political morality.” The present Government is highly and 
justly lauded for all that it has achieved during its tenure of office, 
and its failures are passed over in discreet silence. 

Articles on Tennyson’s last volume of poems appear in the 
London Quarterly and the British Quarterly. In the former, the 
Laureate is exhorted to produce something of larger size and more 
massive substance ; in the latter, such a poem is desiderated as 
“the poem of the age,” but Mr. Tennyson, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, is not the man to write it. Though confessing to a great 
admiration of his fancy, and of his rich and exquisitely polished 
diction, this critic is of opinion that he is “‘a composer of verses 
rather than a poet ; a sweet echo of our world, not a voice singing 
to it ; a glass in which we see his skilful reflection of the men and 
women around him, but not that mirror of imagination which, held 
up to Nature, shows us her purest and highest creations.” The 
estimate of the reviewer in the London Quarterly is much higher, 
and, we think, more correct ; but even here a doubt is expressed 
whether he possesses the daring, the self-reliance, and the moral 
earnestness of Dante and Milton. Among other interesting 
articles in the London Quarterly is one on the controversy between 
Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Newman, and on the “ Apologia” of the 
latter, in which the reverend “ Father” is severely criticized for his 
mode of conducting the dispute in question, and for the religious 
views which he has adopted. An amusing paper on ‘‘ Madame de 
Sevigné and her Friends ” lightens the somewhat ponderous cha- 
racter of the other articles, which are on the Penal Servitude 
question, the condition of British North America, Calvin, Java, 
Mr. Trevelyan’s views on Anglo-Indian government and society, 
Max Miiller on Language, and the recent Methodi:t Conference. 
The British Quarterly has an equally varied bill of fare, ranging 
from William the Conqueror (of whom an elaborate account is 
given, based on Sir Francis Palgrave's “ History of Normandy and 
of England”) to the mistakes and shortcomings of our present 
foreign policy. The article on the latter subject is specially worthy 
of attention. It warmly condemns the pusillanimity of our non- 
intervention theories, especially with regard to Poland and Den- 
mark, and exhorts the country to enter into a cordial alliance with 
the French Emperor, an unreasoning distrust of whom is, in the 
opinion of this writer, at the bottom of many of our late blunders. 

The Dublin Review contains its usual instalment of articles 
devoted to the interests of Roman Catholicism. It is necessarily 
of greater interest to the Papist than to the Protestant ; and to 
the former we accordingly hand it over. 





THE LATE ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to your paper of Sept. 10, in 
which appears a notice of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s so-called “ Memoirs of 
Archbishop Whately.” The writer of that notice attributes much 
blame to the Archbishop’s family and friends for their ‘ lamentable 
mistake in suffering a flippant, careless, gossiping Irish justice of the 
peace to heap up a mages of anecdotes, puns, and tittle-tattle, with a few 
ill-digested and ill-told facts, under the title of ‘ Memoirs of Archbishop 
Whately.’” They cannot but fully agree in this description of the 
volumes; but the fact is, they knowas much of the writer as he knew 
of the late Archbishop—that is to say, nothing at all. He wrote the 
book without any consent of theirs or any communication with them. 
He had no knowledge of the facts, and no access to the materials for 
such a work; and in default of these—being determined, I suppose, to 
print and sell a book—he had recourse to party newspapers and pam- 


phlets for his representations (which are most frequently misrepre- | 





sentations) of the Archbishop’s public acts ; and for the anecdotes ang 
puns which the reviewer aljudes to, it is quite plain that ramour and 
old jest-books supplied these. In fact, the family and friends hoped 
that the patent improbabilities and absurdities of the book would haye 
made any public notice of it unvecessary on their part, and they could 
hardly have anticipated that anyone would have imagined the task of 
writing the Archbishop’s life to have been ‘ entrusted” to Mr. Fitz. 
patrick. The fact of his being a Roman Catholic would of itself have 
put him too much out of sympathy with such a man as Archbishop 
Whately to have allowed him fitly to undertake any such task; but, 
independently of this, it should be evident to every reader that the 
book is a mere literary venture, and the author not only uninformed 
and uncommissioned, but unqualified in any respect to write it, 
I do not mean that you should publish the whole of this letter unlegs 
you wish ; but I ask you, on behalf of Archbishop Whately’s family and 
friends, to give their most emphatic disclaimer of all responsibility in 
connection with Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book. The life of the Archbishop 
they do consider ‘still unwritten ;’ but it seems odd that the writer 
of the notice in your Revirw should not have been aware that for 
some time before Mr. F.’s book appeared, advertisements had been 
published in several papers of an authentic “Life of Archbishop 
Whately,” which is in course of preparation by Miss Whately. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


IiercuLes H. Dickinson, 
Vicar of St. Ann’s, and Examining Chaplain to His Grace 
the late Archbishop of Dublin. 


56, Upper Baggot-street, Dublin, Oct. 5, 1864. 





RECENT GERMAN DISCOVERIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE * LONDON REVIEW.” 
Sir,—Will you permit a rural reader of the Lonpon Review, who 
has no access to a scientific library, to inquire for farther information 
regarding the “ Recent German Discoveries” which disprove the 
statements made by Dr. Doherty, “that there are two distinct sexes 
in every species of vertebrate ?” 

The only exceptional case of which I am aware is that of fishes of 
certain species of the genus sorrunus, which are hermaphroditic ; but 
this is not a recent German discovery. 

Oct. 8, 1864. F. R. 8. 


OUR NEXT WINTER'S READING. 

To the announcements made in our last number we have now to add 
the following. The number and importance of the works shortly to 
be given to the world are matters of no small surprise to most persons 
professionally connected with literature. After a dull and, to all out- 
ward appearance, very inactive summer, the energy of the publishing 
trade in autumn seems not a little strange. The Publishers’ Circular, 
in its nstonishment at the labour marked out for itself, in recording 
with exactitude the titles, sizes, number of pages, and prices of the 
several books, says:—“If we are to judge of the approaching pub- 
lishing season by the suddenness with which announcements have 
been thrust upon us, we may prophesy more books to appear between 
this time and Christmas than we have been called on to chronicle 
during the same space of time for some years. Announcements have, 
indeed, rarely been so numerous or so important at this early period. 
We have no reason to believe that even those who have published their 
lists will not have large additions to make to them during the next 
three months.” 


Mr. Murray has not yet issued his list of new books, but we are 
promised it next week. It will contain some of more than ordinary 
interest. 


Messrs. Tri'sner & Co., in addition to the list already announced, are 
preparing a “ History of the Sect of Maharajahs, or Vallabhacharyas, 
in Western India,’ by Karsandas Muljee; the first volume of a new 
series of “The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland;” a new edition of Rask’s “Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language,” by Beftj. Thorpe ; ‘An Analysis of Benham’s Theory 
of Legislation,’ by Mr. Fletcher, of the Civil Service Commission ; “The 
Political History of the United States of America during the Great 
Rebellion, from Nov. 6, 1860, to July 4, 1864, with Summary of the 
Legislation thereon, and the Executive, Judicial, and Politico- Military 
Facts, together with an Account of the Rebel Administration,” by 
Edward M‘Pherson, of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, Clerk of the House 
of Representatives; the second series of “ Les Opuscules,” by M. 
Sylvan Van de Weyer; Anderson’s “ Portuguese Mercantile Corre- 
spondence ;”’ “ The Medical and Economic Properties of the Vegetable 
Substances of the Tropical Regions, with a Pharmacopoeia for General 
Use,” by S. L. Swaar; and a new novel, under the title of “‘ Superior 
to Adversity,’ by the author of “ Blackfriars.” 

Messrs. Rourtepce & Co. announce for their new Guinea Christmas 
Volume “Home Thoughts and Home Scenes—Original Poems,” by 
Jean Ingelow, Mrs. Tom Taylor, Miss Humphreys, the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Dora Greenvill, Amelia B. Edwards, and the author of “ John 
Halifax,” with thirty-five elaborate pictures drawn by A. B. Houghton, 
and engraved by the Dalziel Brothers (a companion volume to 
Birket Foster’s “English Landscapes”); “What Men have Said 
about Women,” selected from the Poets by Henry Southgate, with 
illustrations by Watson; ‘* Golden Light, being Scripture Histories for 
the Young,” with eighty pictures engraved by the Brothers Dalziel ; 
a new edition of Lane’s “ Arabian Nights,’ with wood engravings 
by Wm. Harvey, 3 vols.; a new volume of Poems by Eliza Cook, and 
a volume of Fuiry Stories by George Cruikshank. 

Messrs. Saunpers, Oriry, & Co. announce—* The Adventures <f 
Miss Belle Boyd with the Confederate Army,” written by one who 
was on the Staff of General Stonewall Jackson, and held a com- 
mission as Major in the army of the Confederate States; the secom 
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volume of Mr. Edwin Arnold's “ History of the Marquis of Dalhousie’s 
Administration of British India ; the second and concluding part of 
“The History of a Bit of Bread, from the French of Jean Mace ; 
«The Kennel Stud-book,” by Cecil; and “ The Arno’s Waters, a 
new volume of poems, by Mr. Henry Hotze. The same house will 
also publish the following novels :—‘‘ U ucle ‘ ngus,” by Mrs. Nichols, 
author of * Uncle John and Agnes Morris ; “The Little House by 
the Railway Arch,” by Charles Felix, author of “ Velvet Lawn ;”" 
« My Sister’s Son,” by W. J. Sorrell, author of “ Christmas Day ; 
« Percy Talbot,” by George Graham, author of ss Carstone Rectory ;’ 
and a fourth edition of ** Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife.” 

Messrs. CuuRcHILL & Co. have issued their announcements for the 
x publishing season, and, as usual, they form an ex- 
tensive list, comprising upwards of forty new medical and scientific 
works, or new editions of importance. Among these we find ** The 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Cancer, and Tumours analogous thereto,” 
with coloured plates and wood engravings, by Maurice H. Collis; 
« The Principles and Practice of Medical Jurispradence,” by Alfred 
3. Taylor, with engravings on wood; “ Clinical Lectures on the 
Treatment of Fractures of the Limbs,” with six plates, by J. Sampson 
Gamgee; “ An Essay on the Modifications of Clouds,” by Luke 
Howard, illustrated with lithographs of pictures by Kinyon, edited by 
W. D. Howard and E. Howard; ‘* Elements of Materia Medica, con- 
taining the Chemistry and Natural History of Drugs, their Effects, 
Noses, and Adulterations,” by Dr. W. Fraser; ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Study of Insanity,” by W. Wood, M.D. ; “ On Diphtheria and Diphtheric 
Diseases,” by J. West Walker; “ The Student’s Book on Cutaneous 
Medicine and Diseases of the Skin,’ by Erasmus Wilson; ‘‘ Medical 
Errors and Fallacies connected with the Application of the Inductive 
Method of Reasoning to the Science of Medicine,” by A. W. Barclay ; 
“4 Manual of Diseases of the Skin,” by Alexander Balmanno Squire ; 
« Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of the Ovaries,” by T. Spencer 
Wells; ‘ On the Pathology and Treatment of Lateral and other forms 
of Curvature of the Spine,” by W. Adams, &c. 

Mesers. Wuirraker & Co. have in the press, to be published 
nuiformly with “The Book of Familiar Quotations,” “Tie Handbook 
of Wit and Wisdom ;” also, a companion volume to the Hon. Mrs. 
Sugden’s edition of the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” entitled 
the “ Life and Adventures of Robin Hood aad his Merry Companions,” 
with illustrations; also, “ Plato,’’ Vol. I., containing the Georgics, 
Phadrus, and Symposium, by the Rev. W. H. Thompson; “ Virgil,” 
Vol. IL1., with English Notes, &c. by John Conington ; and ‘‘ Homer,” 
with Eoglish Notes, by F. A. Paley, the last three forming part of 
the ‘* Bibliotheca Classica.” 





roachin 
approacain 


Besides the works that we have lately noticed, Messrs. SrrLey, 
Jackson, & HAtLiipay, announce “ The Stones of Palestine, or 
Notes of a Ramble through the Holy Land,’ by Mrs. Mentor Moit, 
to be illustrated with twelve photographic views of the Sea of Galilee, 
Mount Hermon, Nablous, Hebron, Bethany, Bethlehem, Joppa, and 
Jerusalem, reduced by Mr. F. Bedford, from the series of photographs 
taken by him during the journey of the Prince of Wales in the East ; 
also, a volame of verse for the young, containing “ The Young 
Cottager”’ (the late Rev. Leigh Richmond’s well-known narrative 
thrown into a metrical form), and other pieces of a similar claracter ; 
“Rich and Poor ;” and “ Stories on Relative Duties,” by the Author of 
“ Work for All.” 

Messrs. Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper will publish, *‘ Tossed on 
the Waves: a Story of Young Life,” by Edwin Hodder, author of 
“ Memoirs of New Zealand Life,” &c. 

Messrs. Warp & Lock have in preparation for the coming season :— 
“Fifty Celebrated Women—their Virtues and Failings, with the 
Lessons of their Lives;” “ Great Inventors, the Sources of their 
Usefulness and the Results of their Effurts;” “The Family Gift- 
book Library,” a series of works for young people, by Mrs. Stowe, 
Miss Sinclair, the Author of “Naomi,” Miss Camming, and others; 
and Harrison Weir’s ‘* Pleasure-book of Animals.” 

Messrs. Lockwoop & Co. have just ready, “The Domestic Service 
a Manual of the Duties of Home Servants and Household 
Management.” The author is, we believe, Mr. John Timbs. 


Cruide : 


In addition to those mentioned in our last, Messrs. Epmonston & 
DovuGLas announce as forthcoming :—‘ Frost and Fire, Natural 
Engines, Tool-marks, and Chips, with Sketches from Nature ;” and 
“Cakes, Leeks, Puddings, and Potatoes: a Lecture on the Nation- 
alities of the United Kingdom,” by George Seton. 

Messrs. Grirrita & Farran will shortly publish, “ Echoes from an 
Old Bell and other Tales of Fairy Lore,’ by the Hon. Augusta 
Bethell (daughter of the Lord Chancellor); “ Fan and Earnest,” by 
D'Arcy W. Thompson, illustrated by Charles Bennett; “ Hacco the 
Dwarf and other Tales,” by Lady Lushington; “A Week by Them. 
selves,” by E. Marryat Noris (daughter of the late Captain Marryat); 
“ Crosspatch, the Cricket and the Counterpane, a Patchwork of Story 
and Song,” by Mrs. Broderip, illustrated by her brother, Thomas 
Hood ; ‘The Happy Holidays, or Brothers and Sisters at Home,” by 
Mrs. Davenport; “ Pictures of Girl Life,’’ by Miss Howell; “ The 
Primrose Pilgrimage,” by M. Betham Edwards, illustrated by Mac- 
quoid ; “ Merry Songs for Little Voices,” by Francis Freeling Bro- 
derip, set to music by T. Murby, with 40 illustrations; “ The Four 
Seasons, a Short Account of the Structure of Plants, Founded on a 
Vourse of Lectures Prepared for the Working Man’s Institute, Paris;” 
also New Editions of “ Nursery Nonsense, or Rhymes without Reason,” 
with 60 illustrations ;"* Spectropia, or Ghosts Everywhere, and of any 
Colour ;” “Old Nurse’s Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties ;” 
_Home Amusements, a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Games, Porfeita, &c.” 


Eo ” 
" Messrs. Warrraker & Co. have not an edition of Clare’s Poems on 

and, as was announced recently. The only edition being proceeded 
Ww.th is that under the care of Messrs. MACMILLAN. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Dr. Ricuarp Roscor, who died on the 3rd instant in Leicestershire, 
was last but one of the seven sons of the distinguished author of 
** Leo X.” and “ Lorenzo de Medici.” After studying with assiduity 
in the medical schools of Edinburgh, and in London under the cele- 
brated anatomist Brooks, he began his profession as a physician, and 
was looking forward to a brilliant career, when his prospects were 
blighted by ill-health. Still, though the absence of physical energy 
restrained him from arriving at what are called the higher honours of 
the profession, his knowledge was so extensive, and his jadgment so 
true, that he acquired a reputation among his brethren as a consulting 
physician. Apart from his medical character, he was known and 
beloved by a large circle of friends, by whom his death will be long 
and greatly lamented. Dr. Roscoe had just passed his seventy-first 
year. 

Novelists are soinetimes sorely put to their wits’ end for Christian 
and surnames which shall in a measure be representative of their 
characters. A French writer, who had once given pain to a worthy 
tradesman, coined two outrageons names for certain individuals 
described in his work, trusting that this time no living being would 
find himself or herself aggrieved by what he had done. But he was 
disappointed. A week after his work appeared, letters reached him, 
begging that the names might be altered, for they happened to be 
borne by people who described themselves as among the most exem- 
plary and sensitive of his readers. In despair, the author is said to 
have thrown iuto his hat the letters of the alphabet, taking the first 
eight as the name of his new hero, and the next seven which came to 
hand as that of his heroine. The story may be true or not, and is, 
perhaps, as likely to be true as the cognate anecdote of Swift's 
“ Lemnel Gulliver ;” but within the last few days a great trouble has 
arisen from the use in a popular work of a name borne, unfortunately, 
by a gentleman who, although long connected with comic and so- 
called light literature, is not at all inclined to have fun made of his 
patronymic. ‘The following passage occurs in Captain Barton’s 
* Mission to the King of Dahome,” Vol. I., p. 121 :—*I must briefly 
sketch the party. Mr. Bernasko was accompanied by his son Tom, 
a smal! boy of eleven, who already spoke half-a-dozen of the coast 
dialects. There were two interpreters, on the Dahoman principle. 
The first was John Mark, popularly called Mariki, or Madiki, the 
Hun-to, a nominal head of the English town Whydah. He is the 
son of Mark Lemon, whom Commander Forbes describes as a ‘ perfect 
Dahoman, too big a fool to be a rogue,’ and in whom Mr. Vice-Consul 
Fraser found a very fair average of rascality.” Will it be credited 
that this passage has aroused the anger of the Editor of Punch, and 
that some very sharp letters demanding all sorts of things have been 
sent to Captain Burton? Even legal proceedings, we are informed, 
were talked about. Comic periodicals are sometimes at a loss for a 
“cartoon,” but surely this little incident might provide a subject. 

We have at different times given particulars of the popularity of 
Mr. Banting’s pamphlet on * Corpulence.” We have now to inform 
our readers that no less than 53,000 copies of this tract have been 
sold, and that it is purchased at the book-stalls, as “ light,’’ pleasant 
reading, in preference to the creations of novelists, or the narratives 
of travellers. The only recent work that can at all compete with it in 
popularity is the Laureate’s recent Volume. 

A new edition of ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” collated with “ the rare 
original in the British Museum,” is said to be in preparation by Messrs. 
KnxtauT & Sons, the publishers of Clerkenwell-close. Is not this often- 
repeated promise of “a collation with the rare original in the British 
Museum” very frequently a delusion? It so happens that the first 
edition of * Robinson Crusve,” an ill-printed book in 8vo., is a work 
of comparatively ordinary occurrence in the catalogues of second-hand 
dealers, and the editor of a projected new edition would have but little 
difficulty in obtaining what he looks upon as such a valuable text, 
without the necessity of visiting the British Museum, and advertising 
the fact to the world. For a long time it was stated that Defoe’s 
work first appeared in portions in a primitive newspaper of the time 
called The Original London Post; but this is now proved to be incor- 
rect. Most persons acquainted with old books are aware that the 
so-called first edition gave a third part or volume entitled, ‘ Serious 
Reflections during the Life and surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe ; with his Vision of the Angelic World—written by Himself,” 
which, at the best, can only be classed as one of the doubtful produc- 
tions of Defoe’s prolific pen. This third part, we may remind the 
editor of the contemplated reprint, never sold, even when the reading 
public called for five editions of Parts I. and II. in one year. Itis not 
likely, therefore, that any demand will arise now. Touching the 
illustrations to ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” we have long thought that some- 
thing might be done infinitely more in keeping with the spirit of the 
work than the classic and polite figures of Stothard, or than the cari- 
catures of Tony Johannot. Twelve months after Defoe’s work appeared 
in England, a French translation was issued at Amsterdam with plates 
by the famous Picart. Some of these drawings are admirable. They 
have certainly never been surpassed by any subsequent attempt at 
illustrating the book of which Dr. Johnson observed that “ nobody ever 
laid it down without wishing it were longer.” 

Although Messrs. CoapMan & Hawt have not made any definitive an- 
nouncement, yet it is understood that Mr. Carlyle’s concluding volumes 
of the “ Life of Frederick” will be issued before the close of the pub- 
lishing season we are now entering upon. The fifth volume is stated 
to be printed, but it will not be published until Vol. VI. is ready to 
accompany it. 

Concerning M. Rénan, about whom the Paris journals never tire in 
giving the various sayings of the schools and cafés, a correspondent 
says that he is at present making arrangements for the publication of 
a work to be entitled ‘‘ The Lives of the Apostles.” It will be a sup- 
plement to “ The Life of Jesus.’ It is the intention of the author to 
proceed this year to the East, for the purpose of going over tha 
ground St. Paul travelled between the period of his conversion and of 
his martyrdom. St. Paul will be the principal figure in the forth- 
coming work, and we understand that much pains will be taken with 
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the portraits of the sons of Zebedee and St. Peter. M. Rénan will not 
sell the copyright of his projected work, which, we dare say, will sell 
as well as the “ Vie de Jésus.” 

The republication of the “ Times Bee-Master,” attributed to Dr. 
Cumming, appears about to give rise to @ controversy. Messrs. 
Loneman & Co. announce a new book by M. Tegetmeier, disputing the 
soundness of some of Dr. Cumming’s views, and the whole subject is, 
we believe, about to come under discussion before one of our Natural 
History Societies. 

Autographs have now almost completely taken the place of postage- 
stamps in popular collecting. In France, where the rage is very 
great, they support a Magazine devoted to autographs, besides pur- 
chasing largely of our Autographic Mirror, which, by having its text 
in both French and English, finds a double market. In America, a 
mania for autographs has long been growing, in proof of which we 
may state that Alexandre Dumas not long since received the thanks 
of the Committee of the Pittsburg Fancy Fair for the benefit of the 
wounded in the war, acknowledging the receipt of 100 autographs and 
a donation of £2. he had sent in accordance with their request, the 
sale of his autographs having produced the sum of £2,400, and of 
autographs contributed by other celebrities of the day, £80,000! 

With regard to the State Papers and Records of Scotland, about 
to be published in a style similar to the works issued under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, by the Messrs. LONGMAN, a 
correspondent writes that the larger part of the labour of prepara- 
tion and editing will, in all probability, fall on Mr. Joseph Robertson, 
superintendent of the literary and antiquarian department of the 
Register House, ‘‘and perhaps the most accomplished Scottish anti- 
quary now living. The series of records will comprise accounts of 
the Lords Treasurers of Scotland, rolls of the Exchequer of Scotland, 
valuation of ecclesiastical benefices, valuation of lands, baronies, &c., 
letters of the Sovereigns of Scotland, &. It is believed that the 
publication of these volumes will be of much service to men of letters 
everywhere, and of especial value to the historical student.’’ 

Fifty years ago, one Koops,a paper manufacturer, published a work 
on the different kinds of paper, giving specimens of that made from 
grass, pieces of wood, hemp, and even straw. Since his time, straw 
paper has become an article of common manufacture and consumption 
with us; but a correspondent writes to say that it has just been 
adopted in France, in the great paper manufactory at Val Vernier. 
He says, “ The proprietors arrogate to themselves the merit of the 
discovery that straw can be substituted for rags, whereas it appears to 
me that straw paper has been manufactured for many years at home.” 

It is understood that the admirable reviews of the celebrated 
General Todelben’s work on the war in the Crimea, which have 


recently appeared in the Times, are from the pen of Mr. W. H. Russell, | 


its well-known correspondent. 

This day there is announced for publication in Milan the first num- 
ber of a Protestant fortnightly periodical, under the title of Raccogli- 
tore Evangelico—* The Evangelical Gleaner.” 
English minister in that city, the Rev. Mr. Pigot. 
that the rev. gentleman has some idea of starting a weekly news- 
paper. 


The Committee of Council on Education has appointed Dr. Woolley | 


Inspector and Director of Studies, and Mr. C. Merrifield Prin- 
cipal of the Royal School of Naval Architecture, South Kensington. 


They have also named as Vice-Principal Mr. Purkiss, the Senior 


Wrangler and First Smith’s Prizeman in the present year. 

The death of the sister of Whittier, the Quaker poet and humourist 
of New England, is announced. One who knew this lady very well 
when living, writes :—‘“‘ Elizabeth H. Whittier, who died at Amesbury 


a few days ago, was a lady of rare gifis. With domestic and social | 


qualities which attracted many friends, and made the home of the poet 
a charming literary retreat, she possessed literary ability of high 


order. The friend, companion, and housekeeper of her gifted brother, | 


she was also his literary adviser, and no piece from his pen has pro- 


bably gone forth to the world without being first submitted to her fine | 


critical judgment. She was herself a graceful writer. It may be 


remembered that both Mr. and Miss Whittier joined in the production | 


of an appropriate poem for a fair held some years since in Boston, and 
your readers will recall Miss Whittier’s two latest published poems— 
though neither is very recent—‘To Dr. Kane in Cuba,’ and ‘ Tribute 
to Lady Franklin.’” 


Jacques Jasmin, “the Burns of France,’ some of whose poems 
were translated many years ago by Longfellow, and who was highly 
eulogised by that writer, is just dead, at the age of sixty-six. He was 
a hairdresser and an improvisatore, and composed in the dialect of his 
native district, Languedoc. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon is preparing a new work, to be entitled “ Pic- 
tures and Studies from the Holy Land,’ the fruit, we presume, of his 
travels in Palestine last autumn. 


The beauty of French bookbinding is well known. Amongst those 
afflicted with bibliomania, with what pride the delicate toolings, the 
grolier patterns, the gilded or water silk linings of favourite Parisian 
workmen are shown! English book coverings are known for their 
solidity, but the French for their delicacy and exquisite taste. The 
orders amongst the Paris book-binders have recently been so large 
and in such number that the workmen have handed in to their masters 
a petition bearing 400 signatures, praying that their day’s work may 
be reduced from twelve to ten honrs, and that their wages should be 
fixed at the rate of the present pay for eleven hours. They also ask 
that overtime shall be paid at an increase of 25 per cent. 

Mr. ALEXANDER SrraHan is removing from Ludgate-hill to 148, 
Strand, where he will publish books only, the premises at Ludgate- 
hill being required for the purposes of the periodicals Good Words and 
Sunday Magazine. 

An extraordinary publication, which has appeared at an opportune 
time, has just been brought out by Dentu of Paris :— Voyage a 
la Récherche d’un Soldat du Pape.” The author is M. Blaize, the 
nephew of Lamennais, and the pamphlet contains some curious facts 
respecting the Roman clergy. 


Its editor is the | 
It is further said | 
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Posudo-Philessehy. 

An Astronomical Monument to the 
Virgin. 

The Foe on the Hearth. 

The Magazines. 

The Scientific Periodicals, 

Short Notices. 

Our Next Winter's Reading. 


Literary Gossip. 


for the 








16s. ; Vol. VJ., 12s. 6d. ; Vol. VII. 12s. 6d. 
June, 1864) is now ready, price 12s. 6d. 

Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, 
may also be had. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STRERT, STRAND, W.C. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


<< 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—(Opera 
Company, Limited.)—-On MONDAY NEXT, October 17, will be performed 
Auber’s celebrated Opera, MASANIELLO. Elvira, Madame Parepa; Fenella, 
Mdile, Rose Giraud (of the Académie Impériale, Paris) ; Alphonso, Mr. H. Bond; 
Pietro, Mr. Weiss; Borella, Mr. Aynsley Cook; Lorenzo, Mr. C. Lyall; Selva, 
Mr. E. Dussek; and Masaniello, Mr. Charles Adams (from the Royal Opera, 
Berlin—his second appearance in England). Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 
The Incidental Divertissement will be supported by Mdlles, Duchateau and Bon. 
fanti, and Messrs. H. and W. Payne. 
Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. upwards; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper 
Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. and 2s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s.—No charge 
| for booking places. Commence at Eight every evening. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—The Session will 

commence on TUESDAY, FIRST NOVEMBER, 1864. An address to the 

| Students will be delivered by Principal Sir David Brewster, on MONDAY, 
| NOVEMBER 14, at two o’clock. 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, Degrees, &e., in the faculties of Arts, 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine, together with a list of the General Council, will be 
found in the “‘Edinburgh University Calendar, 1864-5,” published by Messrs. 
Maclachan and Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d., per post, 2s, 10d, 
By order of the Senatus, ALEX. SMITH, 

Secretary to the University. 








September, 1864. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825, 
Govrrnor.—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Dervty Governor.—The Right Honourable the Earl of ROSSLYN. 
APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

THE SEVENTH DIVISION of the Company’s Profits is appointed to be made 
at 15th of November, 1865, and all Policies now effected will Participate. 

THE FUND TO BE DIVIDED will be the Profits which have arisen since 
15th November, 1860. 


A POLICY EFFECTED BEFORE 15th NOVEMBER, 1864, will not only 
| Participate in the Approaching Division of Profits, but will secure One Years 
Additional Bonus, at all future Divisions, over Policies of a later date. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY is one of the Largest and 
most Successful of the Life Assurance Institutions of Great Britain. 


Its INCOME exceeds FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS PER 
| ANNUM, and its Accumulated and Invested Funds amount to upwards of TWO 
MILLIONS AND A HALF STERLING. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


Lonpon—82, King William-street, E.C. 
EpinsurGu—3, George-street (Head Office). 
Dusiin—66, Upper Sackville-street. 


Further information can be obtained by application at the Company’s Offices, or 
to any of the Agents in the principal towns of England, Scotland, or Ireland. 


ws OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Ear] of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or at Home, m8y 
be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Loca! 
A gents, or at the Oilices, 10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORN HILL. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 











Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Speciai Act of Parliament, 1549, 
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ATLANTIC & GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OFFICES—2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ISSUE OF SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS, 


(OHIO DIVISION). 


PAYABLE IN LONDON.—4,000,000 Dollars. Due in 1883. 
COUPONS DUE Isr JANUARY AND lsr JULY. 


Secured by a Registered Mortgage on the Income and all Corporate Rights, Privileges, Lands, Franchises, Plant and 
Property of the Ohio Division of the Railway. 





Oct. 15, 1864.] 














The Bonds are redeemable at par in New York, or in London at 4s. 6d. per dollar, and are transferable without stamp or endorsement; 
Interest Coupons are attached to the Bonds, payable semi-annually, at the Consolidated Bank in London, at the fixed rate of 4s. to the dollar. 
The Bonds will be issued at 66, at which rate Bonds of 1000 Dollars will cost £148. 10s., carrying Coupons due January Ist, 1865. 


The Coupons represent £14 per annum on each Bond of 1000 dollars, or 9} per cent. interest on price of issue. 








The immense development of the Western States of America, without any increase in the means of transit to the Eastern Ports, has given 
Tur ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RaiLway, as rapidly as the different sections have been opened, an unexampled success. The whole line is 
now fully ready for business and thoroughly ballasted, but the demand for Rolling Stock has been so far in excess of anticipation that adequate 
provision for it has not been made, and 200 miles of the Main Line have remained shut up until now. Great efforts have been made to supply 
Locomotives, Carriages, and Trucks. The Company has built extensive Works for their construction, and are now turning out one Locomo- 
tive complete every four days, and ten Freight Cars every day. In this way the demand will, in reasonable time, be supplied. 

As the entire Through Traffic to and from New York will pass over the Erie Railway, it is but reasonable that that Company, which 
will so largely benefit, should furnish a portion of the Rolling Stock, and to meet this a treaty has been made with the Erie Directors for the 
expenditure of Five Million Dollars in the construction of Engines and Cars. The entire amount is now under contract for rapid delivery, 
and as received, will be used exclusively for the Through Traflic over THe ATLANTIC AND Great WesteRN RaiLroad, the latter Company 
on its part agreeing to supply a similar quantity for the same purpose. 

Following the financial policy, adopted at the outset, of issuing securities to the public only after so much of the line was finished as 
would secure the necessary income for providing the Interest, the Company feel justified, now that the building of this great Railway is 
completed, in making this additional issue of Bonds. 

During the last ten years no Railroad of any magnitude has been built on the American Continent, except Tue ATLANTIC AND GREAT 
WestTeRN, in which period the population and all produce, agricultural and mineral, have largely increased ; hence results the prosperous 
state of most of the Railroads, whose nett receipts have enabled large Dividends to be paid to the Stockholders, after providihg interest on 
indebtedness : thus— 


The Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railway divided last year . ° ° ° ° 15 per cent. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton . : . ; . ; . . . : 10 ” 
Little Miami. ‘ ‘ . ‘ , , : , ‘ ° 30 ” 
Michigan Central ‘ : 18» 


Lake Shore, Cleveland, Painaville, and Ashtabula . 3. . . «. «. « « « « BB 
and it cannot be doubted that Taz ATLANTIC AND Great WESTERN, possessing almost ‘a monopoly of the Petroleum Traffic, and passing over 
the extensive Coal Fields of Ohio, which are of greater extent than even the large fields of Pennsylvania, will show results at least equal and 
most probably exceeding some of those above named. 
The whole System of this Railway, when in operation, will consist of— 

The Main Line—Salamanca to Dayton . : ; . . . . : 385 Miles. 

Branch to Cleveland . ‘ , ‘ 6 , : . . . , oT  « 

Franklin Branch to Buffalo Extension . ° ° ‘ ° ° ; ° ; 80 5, 


—_ 


Total. : 532 
Of this 322 Miles have been successfully worked during the summer; for the last three months earnings having exceeded $1,000,000. 
Estimating the receipts on the entire line to be only as great in proportion (and unquestionably they will be considerably larger), there 
would accruae— 
A Gross Receipt of . ‘ : : , , ° ‘ : ; . ‘ : ‘ : $6,747,416 
Deducting 50 per cent. Working Expenses. ° ° : ; ‘ ‘ : ° : ‘ $3,373,708 


Leaving Nett Gain. ‘ : : ‘ : : ; ‘ é . $3,373,708 





Interest on total Bonded Debt, including present issue ‘ ; : ‘ ; ° . $966,560 
Rent of Leased Lines ° : ° : , ‘ ° , . . ° . ‘ - $300,000 
—~$1,266,560 
Leaving surplus. , : ' . . : , , $2,107,418 


This, under ordinary circumstances, would be applicable to Dividend on Stock, but for the amount required to pay interest on Bonds 
($717,860 being payable in London, at the fixed rate of 4s. per dollar, and the rate of exchange at present ruling exceptionally high), a 
portion of above surplus would be absorbed in the premium for Gold. 

_ It is thus evident that the resources of the Road will be far more than equal to meet the charge for Interest, even should the rate of 
Exchange rule much higher than at present. 

The several divisions of THe ATLANTIC AND Great WesterN Raitway have been consolidated under the government of James Ross, 
Esq., whose reputation as a Banker and Railway Administrator is established in Europe as well as in America. Mr. Ross, as President of 
Tue Artantic AND Great Western Ratiway, joins the Direction of the Erie and other Lines forming the Through Route between New 
York and St. Louis, so as to secure unity of action. 

The price of issue has been fixed at 66. 

The terms of issue are as follows :— 

5 per cent. on application, being £11 5 O 

10 - on allotment, ,, 22 10 0O - - 

15 * 19th November, ,, 33 15 O - ™ 

15 - 19th December, , 33 15 O = = 

21 ~ 19th January, ,, 47 5 O less £7 Coupon due Ist January. 


per Bond of 1000 Dollars. 


£148 10 0O 


o Subscribers have the option of paying the instalments in advance, and will be allowed a discount of 9 per cent. per annum on such 
/re-payments, 


After allotment, scrip certificates will be issued to “bearer.” These certificates will be exchanged for bonds to “ bearer” on payment of 


the fina] instalment. 


-" pg of Application may be obtained at the Consonipatep Bank; or at the Offices of the Company, No. 2, Old Broad-street, London, 
4U., oro 


E. F. SATTERTHWAITE, Broker, 


Loxpon, October 12th, 1864. 38, Throgmorton-street, London, E.C. 
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Kent,—In the beautiful vicinity of Beckenham. An important and very valuable 
Freehold Residential and Building Property, known as the Eden Park Estate, com- 
prising an elegant Mansion, surrounded by a rich park of 130 acres, magnificently 
timbered, the domain altogether embracing within a ring fence nearly 270 
acres, presenting most valuable building features in an seamen’ f favourite 
district, commanding extensive views of the surrounding beautiful neig \bourhood. 
The Estate is situate about one mile from the important railway station known 
as * Beckenham Junction.” which is distant from the east or west of the 
Metropolis about half an hour’s ride by the London, Chatham, and Dover, 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, Mid-Kent, and Crystal Palace Railways, 
from the London-bridge, Farringdon-street, Charing-cross, and Victoria Stations, 
consequently connected with the entire railway system of England. It is also 
within two and a half miles of the Crystal Palace and grounds, and is in every 
respect as well adapted for a first-class building speculation as any Estate in the 
neighbourhood of London. Possession of the whole may be bad ina few months, 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have 
received instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the Guildhall 
Coffee-house, Gresham-street, E.C., on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27th, at 12 
o’clock, in One Lot, the above singularly choice and very valuable FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL or BUILDING ESTATE, land-tax redeemed. It comprises 
a Mansion of an imposing elevation, in the Grecian style of architecture, with 
a noble portico and pediment, supported by stone pillars of the Ionic order, 
and contains a spacious and lofty entrance-ball, which conducts to a handsome 
dining-room, 34ft. 6in. by 25ft., with ornanental ceiling and cornice supported by 
bold pillars; a ditto drawing-room, 26ft. by 33ft. 9in., with ornamental ceiling and 
cornice, embayed French windows, and handsome pillar supports; a music-room, 
23ft. by 14ft., library, lady’s boudoir, bath-room fitted, and eight principal sleeping- 
apartments, averaging about 18ft. by 15ft. (some being considerably larger), with 
two dressing-rooms and seven secondary bed-rooms, with other useful rooms, and 
ample domestic offices, suited to the residence of a family of distinction. Adjoining 
the mansion, on the south side, is an ornamental conservatory, with an entrance 
from the boudoir, hothouses, productive kitchen-gardens, about 3} acres in extent, 
stocked with choice fruit-trees ; detached stabling and coach-houses, opening into a 
courtyard screened from view from the mansion. Placed ina commanding situation 
on the side of a hill gently sloping to the south, it opens upon rich lawns and 
arterres adorned with stately cedars, with a broad terrace-walk of excellent turf, 
isclosing a delightful expanse of charming scenery, with the Crystal Palace and 
grounds in the distance. The mansion is surrounded by a rich Park of 130 acres, 
magnificently timbered, intersected by carriage-drives, with three entrance-lodges, 
in unison with the mansion. The total area of the Estate is 267a. lr. 13p. The 
most important feature, however, connected with this exceedingly valuable 
Property, is the extreme facility it presents for first-class building purposes. To an 
enterprising capitalist, a building society, or a private company, it offers an 
unusual opportunity for safe investment, as by the judicious formation of new 
roads, thus developing the building capabilities of the Estate, such an enterprise 
cannot fail to be crowned with success and large profit, there being sites adapted 
to every description of residence. Particulars, with plan and a view of the 
mansion, may be obtained upon application to Messrs. Beale & Marigold, 
30, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, and 10, Park-street, Westminster, 8.W.; and of 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, & Oakley, Land-agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


Hampshire, on the borders of Surrey and Sussex.—A choice Freehold Estate, 
known as the Temple Estate, in the parish of Selborne, rendered famous by 
White’s “‘ Natural History of Selborne,” within about four miles of the Liss, five 
of the Alton and Liphook, and eight miles of the Petersfield Stations, on the direct 
Portsmouth railway, consisting of about 998 acres of superior hop, arable, pasture, 
and wood lands, divided into farms, and occupied by responsible tenants, pro- 
ducing an annual rental of £1,100, exclusive of manorial rights and allotments. 
It is bounded on the west by the beautiful Hanger-wood, on the south-east and 
west by the Sussex Downs, and on the east by the Royal forest of Woolmer. 
Although there is no mansion at a the Estate possesses many capital sites, 
commanding lovely views, suitable for the erection of a shooting-box or a 


gentleman’s residence, 
NV ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have 


received instructions from the Proprietor to SELL by AUCTION, 

at the Guildhall Coffee-house, Gresham-street, E.C., on THURSDAY, the 27th 
OCTOBER, at 12 o’clock, the above highly desirable PROPERTY, containing 
998a. Or. _16p., of which 103a, 3r. 1lp. are good pasture land, 64a. 3r. 39p. capital 
roductive hop grounds, and 574a. 3r. 35p. arable land, divided into the following 

arms, with excellent homesteads:—Ketcher’s Farm and part of Temple Farm, 
with 35la. 3r. 37p. of good arable, pasture, and hop lands, lying well together, 
with four sets of premises, three cottages, hop-drying kilns, and a substantial 
farmhouse, let to Mr. Brumwich, a yearly tenant, at £515. 16s. 10d. per annum; 
part of Temple Farm and Evelyn Farm, containing 363a. 2r. 13p. arable, hop, and 
asture land, with three sets of premises, four cottages, and excellent farmhouse, 

et to Mr. Duddey, a yearly tenant, for £352. 10s. 8d. ; 28a. Or. 35p. of small holdings 
and allotments, let to various tenants, at rentals amounting to 34s. 5s. per annum. 
Also 245a. Ir. lp. of wood lands and enclosures (in hand) ishenparand about the 
estate, which furnish capital covert shooting. Oakhanger Pond, 9a. Or. 1p. 
affords good fishing and wild-fowl shooting. The Hampshire and Hambledon 
foxhounds are within easy distance. The whole forms a most desirable property, 
either for investment or occupation. The soil of the larger portion of the estate 
is very productive, and eminently suited for the culture of hops, producing a 
variety known as Country Farnhams, of a very high quality, and altogether the 
entirety will command a large income, and afford every enjoyable country pursuit 





in one of the most picturesque and agreeable neighbourhoods in the south of | 


England. Particulars, with Plans, are being prepared, and may short'y be had of 
Messrs. Wing & DuCane, Solicitors, 1, Gray’s-inn-square, W.C.; at the principal 
hotels in Alton, Petersfield, and Midhurst; at the Guildhall Coffee-house, Gresham- 
street, E.C.; and of Messrs, Daniel Smith, Son, & Oakley, Land-agents and 
Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


In the Counties of Lincoln and Nottingham.—A valuable Freehold Estate,extending 
over about 940 acres, and situate between the towns of Epworth and Bawtry, 
about five miles from each, and nine from Doncaster. 


geese DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have 
received instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, (by order of 
the Mortgugees under power of sale,) at the Reindeer Hotel, Doncaster, in the 
County of York, on SATURDAY, the 29th of OCTOBER, at 2 for 3 o’elock 
ee the above valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, situate in the parishes of 
root and Haxey, in the county of Lincoln, and Mission and Finningley, in the 
county of Nottingham, all lying within the operation and benefit of the Hatfield. 
Chase Warping and Improvement Act, and let to yearly tenants, The Estate 
will first be offered in one lot, and if not so sold, then immediately afterwards in 
the following Eight Lots, viz.:—Lot 1. A compact and valuable Farm, known as 
** Bull Hassocks,” comprising @ comfortable spacious farmhouse and capital farm 
remises, together with 300a. Or. 3p. of useful and improvable land, bounded on 
the east and west sides by public roads, letto Mr. R. Hickson at £290. 15s. per 
annum. Lot 2. Twocables of Freehold Land, called ‘‘ Creyke’s Hundreds,” on the 
south side of Lot 1, and adjoining the public road, containing 1l5a. 2r. 12p., 
let to Mr. Hickson at £130 per annum. Lot 3. A cable of Freehold Land, 
called ‘‘Simpson’s Hundreds,” containing 1038a. 2r. 34p., let to various 
tenants at rents amounting to £90. 7s. It is bounded on the east and 
west sides by roads, and on the north by Lot 4. Lot 4. A cable of Freehold Land 
lying between Lots 2 and 3, containing 94a. 3r. 25p., let to various tenants at rents 
amounting to £73. 14s. 6d. Lot 5. A desirable Freehold Farm, called ‘‘ Mission 
Springs,” situate a short distance south of the road from Doncaster to the Isle of 
Axholme, comprising a comfortable farmhouse, with excellent farm-buildings, &c., 
and 138a, 2r. 2p. of useful arable and grass land. The whole forms one square 
block, and is let to Mr. Francis Wigglesworth, at £160. The proposed Doncaster 
and Gainsborough branch of the Great Northern Railway will pass through this 
farm. Lot6. A Freehold Farm, known as “ The Fifties,” or ‘‘ Peat and Ling 
Carrs,” containing 1]6a. Or. 1p. let to various tenants at rents amounting to 
£39. 4s. Lot 7 Two Closes of Freehold Land, called *‘ High Willows” or “ Birds’ 
Level,” containing 29a. Ir. 23p., on the banks of the old river Don, let to two 
tenants at rents amounting to £37. Lot 8. Six Enclosures of Freehold Land, 
forming part of a farm called ‘‘ Nine Scores,” containing 52a. Or. 29p. Particulars, 
with plan, may be had of E. M. Dimmock, Esq., Solicitor, Fairlawn, Sand-Rock-road, 
Tunbridge Wells; of G. D. Simpson, Esq., Land-agent, Loversall, near Doncaster ; 
of T. T. Pearson, Esq., Solicitor, oom af near Bawtry; of H. Liversidge, Esq., 
Solicitor, Winterton, Lincolnshire ; at the place of Sale; and of Messrs. Daniel 
Smith, Son, & Oakley, Land-agents, &c., 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 








| street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 





NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT.—Soffolk.—The Elms Estate and Frostends 
Farm, comprising a very desirable moderate-sized residence, and about 320 cates 
of first-class tillage and grass-land, with capital modern agricultural premises, 
and labourers’ cottages; also a post windmill, miller’s house, and 25 coomb 
malting, the whole forming a sound investment in a@ neighbourhood affordin 
unexceptionable sporting. 6 


[Vy ESBS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY beg to 


inform the Public that the sale of the above Estate is Postponed tjjj 


the Spring. 10, Waterloo-place, 8.W., October 12th, 1864, 








N INERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — 

PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G:S., will give, during the ensuing Seagoy 
TWO COURSES of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the 
study of GEOLOGY, and the application of Mineral Substances to the ARTS, Ono 
course will be delivered on Wednesday Evenings, from 8 to 9, beginning October 
12th. Terms £1. lls. 6d. Another more extended course will be given on Wed. 
nesday and Friday Mornings, from 9 till 10, beginning on Friday, October 7th 
Terms £2. 2s. R. W. JELF, Principal, ° 


OR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 


INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family jy 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom, Families desirous of knowing their correct crest 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest. 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s. Pedigrees traced’ 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched ; Arms impaled and quartered, The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene. 
alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane 


Ls 


UST PUBLISHED, Printed in Relief in various Colours, the 


following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and all the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms and Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 2 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864, 

6 Sheets.—Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864, 

4 Sheets —The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

15 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
the world. 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes ased by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis, 

90 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, and other places, 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 93.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; and Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane. 














her oie HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 

Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 
Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; Book-Plate engraved with 
Arms and Crest, lis. ; Crest-Plate, §s.—T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 
by authority (Apri! 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 


Ee . : ; ‘ — oe = 
Oh eekly SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 15-carat, 

Hall-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, fur Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, Martin’s- 
lane). 


ULLETON’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
21s., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person can 


use them. Carriage paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martin’s-lane). 











ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, 1s., 

post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style, 1s. Wedding-Cards, 

50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 

rinted inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
,ourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane.) 


NULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 

J Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (a3 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match, all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin's- 
lane). 








el spe tpt PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 

the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, ls. each; Name, 2s. 6d. ; 
Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 

Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 183s. and 24s. per dozen. 
White Bordeaux . and 30s, per dozen. 
Good Hock + 99 36s, ” 

Sparkling Epernay Champagne 36s. ° 99 488. ” 
Good Dinner Sherry 243, ,, 30s. ” 
OS Sa caictbstididacddsbhadeen ik Pei tiedbereiviitinast 24s., 30s. ,, 36s. ” 

They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 


CHOICE OLD PORT, 
Consisting of Wines of the 

Celebrated vintage of 1820 

Vintage 1834 

Vintage 1840 

Vintage 1847 

All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 

Fine old “ beeswing”’ Port 48s, and 60s, per dozen. 

Berar bor BOC oon vss cnisiseias cicdsccicecseces: 36s., 42s. ,, 48s. ” 

Clarets of choice growths, 3#s., 42s., 48s., 60s.,728. ,, 84s. a 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, es 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Grupbause”s 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 75s. 

Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. ; 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold meda 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every descriptiov. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or Reference, any quantity will be 
immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 155, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
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PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.” —Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 


“The result is » perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.” —Athenaum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARSON’S 


ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 
PATRONISED BY 


Most of the Nobility and Gentry. 
Railway and Canal Companies. 
Collieries, Iron Masters, &c. &c, 











PAINT, 


The British Government. 
The Russian Government. 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. 
It is extensively used at Home and Abroad for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 
and has been proved, after a practical test of 70 yeara, to surpass any other Paint. 
It is applicable to Farm and other Out-buildings, and every description of Wood 
and Ironwork, while for 
MANSIONS, VILLA RESIDENCES, 
and every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, &c., it is unrivalled, presenting the 
appearance of fine cut stone, Itis the only Paint that will stand on 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, ETC., 
and is largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, and most of the eminent Horticul- 
turists, for such purpose. 
The ANTI-CORROSION is lower in price, and lasts twice as long as the best 
White Lead; and is economical in application, as 


ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON, 





Per Cwt. Per Cut. 
WG sis iniccoaidenteinisaesameerecns BURG FROG. icsessceseee sh aaieeewednaun 
Tiss BOM. 5....cuskiaces vecisapennceden } Dark do. (Brick Colour) ............ | 
Bath 0, .0:.1,.ccaresessorcccncesisvesecsces \ 303 Chocolate Colour,...........cscseesesees - 26s. 
Cronin Colour cosicesrsee ssrsesecensanse Se Aa cetcndenassabeievesscevnenges 
Light Portland Stone.........c0-.s000 eee oe J 
Drab or Portland do.,............e000+ ERTIES ak csccacisatascncetecense y) 
Oak Coloar ...,..sccsrcsscvecscgcessesees Logs, | Deep Green o......cececereeeeeeeececees > 42s, 
Lead OnOOP .<.copsianitbiacae BOP IS VA We che cihcacchecasoincansse 5 


3 cwt, and upwards, Carriage Free to any Station in England and Wales, and 
per Steamer to most ports in Ireland and Scotland, 


Patterns, also copy of Testimonials, will be eent on application to 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
8, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
(Where all Letters, Empties, &c., are to be sent.) 

West-Enp Orrice—3l1, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 
CAUTION.—AlIl Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not genuine. 
Ow for the DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, Kc. 

An EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of ALABASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, 
and DERBYSHIRE SPAR ORNAMENTS,—Manufactured and Imported by 
J, TENNANT, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 





Kk INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 

‘his celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the real seal, pink 
label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


PLIMSOLL?S COALS. 


Wallsend Coals, 2s. per ton less than Cockerell’s. 
WHITE LION WHARF, BANKSIDE, S.E. 
Depots: THE MIDLAND, ST. PANCRAS, No. 5 Office, 
and KING’S CROSS. 
HEAD OFFICE.—6, BROWNLOW STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Every description of Coal supplied. Prices post-free on application, 


———____ 











ps NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 

during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 
aud universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity ofthe Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 
pertect purity and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY, 52, Wigmore- 

street, Cavendish-square.—Surplus cepies of a large number of works of 

rea! merit, suited FOR PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, LITERARY 

INSTITUTIONS, BOOK SOCIETIES, &c., are now on sale at BULL’S 
LIBRARY, at very greatly reduced prices. Catalogues gratis and post-free, 


HAtTCHaRD 


PusBLisnrrs. 

New Pvusricatrons or Merit, 
Booxs Bounp. LipRaRigs ARRANGED. 

Books FORWARDED By Post. Linrerat Discount ror Cas. 


187, PICCADILLY, W. 
HIRTY CHARMING COLOURED SCRAPS, printed in 


oil colours, something in the style of Baxter's celebrated pictures, are now 
sent, post free, for 2s. 10d. in stamps. The subjects are as fallow +Gokp to 
Church, the Country Stile, Rustic Hospitality, the Meenien Walk, Orphans at their 
Mother's Grave, the Believer’s Vision, the Departure, the Rainbow, the Father's 
Benediction, Musie Party, Grace before Meat, Family Devotion, the Cotter’s 
Home, Baby’s Bedtime, the First Parting, the Lord’s Prayer; Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, &c.; altogether forming one of the cheapest sets for scrap- 
books ever submitted to the public. Address JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, 
London, where the sets may be inspected. 


TO READERS, SPEAKERS, AND STUDENTS FOR THE BAR. 


r j YHE ORATOR: a Treasury of Eloquence ; being a Collection 
of the best Speeches in the English European Tongue. 


Weekly, 1d. Monthly, 6d.—Parts 1 and 2 ready. 
H. A. VILES, 34, Carey-street, and all Booksellers. 





& CO., BookseL.iters, BY APPOINTMENT, TO 
H.R.H. ruz PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Brsutes aND PrayeEr-Books. 
CurtpREN’s Books an» PERIODICALS. 











Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d. 


i IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. Third Edition. 
By LEO H. GRINDON, 


‘* Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. . Right nobly 
does the author discourse the crowded mysteries and many-coloured phenomena 
of existence. . We can commend the volume as a vigorous stimulating 
book.’’—British Quarterly Review. 

**To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautiful reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source long 
afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.”’—Sun. 

** The reader will find in it much thought and much reading. There is plenty to 
think upon, plenty to study, plenty to entertain.’’—J/lustrated London News, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth lettered, price 3s. 


 SGetABie COOKERY, PASTRY, PICKLING, &c. 


This volume supplies a want long felt. Cookery books exist in abundance, but 
they relate almost exclusively to the preparation of dishes from animal food, This 
work is devoted entirely to the cooking of vegetables, to preserving, pickling, the 
preparation of sauces, soups, beverages, &c., &c., and forms a complete treatise upon 
thesubject. Vegetables, fruits, &c., constitute the half of our daily food, Here is 
an essay upon the best possible preparation of this half, 

** Cook needs it.”’— Spectator. 

‘« The litt'e book addresses itself to any one andevery one. . . And it does 
so in a manner flavorous and gustative from first to last. The general reader will 
find his ‘taste’ very carefully consulted throughout.”—Sun. 

‘© We know of no class of people who may not consult this book with advantage.” 
—Court Circular. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 

















Price 6d., post-free, 7d. 
ee — Pitman’s Phonographic 
Thousand. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Teacher, 310th 





Just published, Crown 8vo., price 5s., 400 pp. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By JOSEPH PARKER, 


of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


D.D. 





This day, Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d, 
CRIPTURE AND SCIENCE NOT AT VARIANCE, with 
Remarks on the Historical Character, Plenary Inspiration, and Surpassing 
Importance of the earlier Chapters of Genesis. By JOHN H. PRATT, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

FIFTH EDITION, with new matter on the Interpretation of Genesis I., the 
Uniformity of Nature and Miracles, the Antiquity of Man, Dr. Colenso and the 
Pentateuch, and other kindred topics. 

London: HATCHARD & CO., 187, Piccadilly, W:, Booksellers to H.R.H. 

the Princess of Wales. 





EETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.—OSTEO-EIDON.— 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Invention—The renowned newly-invented SOFT 

BASE for indestructible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. No 
Springs, Wires, nor operation required, Supplied at unusually moderate charges. 


* Perfection of art and mechanism.” 
For purity and comfort unapproachable.” 


Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
*quare, and 34, Ludgate-hili (over Benson’s, silversmith), London; 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool; and 65, New-street, Birmingham. 
are ERICA MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to7 and 10 to 15 Gaineas per set,— 
/€st in Kurope, 

GABRIEL'S Practical Treatise on the Teeth, gratis. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand 
(opposite Charing-cross Railway Station), established 1820, offer to the public a 


» 


me “ium for supplying Artificial Teeth on asystem of PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 








a Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet 
Produced, They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
io oe ““ssary eith er wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
Ane completely defying competition, Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ; 
thir.’ 2 10, and 15 guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success of 
_“S system, vide Lancet. No connection with any one of the same name. 
—SS—$=——_—_ . 











Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 


MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
Tees} In his way. “A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
Ceipt of 40 stamps, 


1 Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London, 


fallen 


——$_——_. 


THomas CORNISH & CO., Booksellers, 133, Oxford-street, 
the é 





; London, near Regent-circus. All new Books, Magazines, &c., at 2d. in 
Discoust for Cash. Orders from the Country attended to by return of 


post, 





Catalogues gratis, and post-free. 


= BRISTOL CHURCH CONGRESS. — With THE 
CHURCH REVIEW of this day will be given a SUPPLEMENT of 
SIXTEEN PAGES, containing a full Report of this Important Meeting. Price, 


5d, stamped. : 
Office, 11, Burleigh-street, Strand, 





WILL BE READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, OCTOBER 18. 
In 2 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


GOP ERDOR TO ADVERSITY; or, the Romance of a 
Clouded Life. A Novel. By the Author of “ Blackfriars,” &c. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, Royal 8vo., 750 pp., cloth, 12s. 6d, 
(Dedicated by permission to Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
R Bee EK AN T HOLOG Y, 


G IN NINE PARTS :— 
I. Amatory and Erotic. VI. Epitaphs (2nd Edition). 
II. Convivial, Humorous, Satirical, VII. Ethical, Preceptive, Sententious, 
III. Cyzicene and Miscellaneous. 


VIII. Planudean, 
IV. Dedicatory and Votive, IX, Appendix. 
V. Descriptive. 


With NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 
By Major R. G. MACGREGOR, 


To be had of NISSEN & PARKER, 43, Mark-lane, London; MACMILLAN &CO, 
Cambridge; J. H. & J. PARKER, Oxford. 





Next week, in a volume of 450 pages, 6s. cloth the, 
OMESTIC SERVICE GUIDE; a Handbook of the Duties 


of ‘the Housekeeper, Cook, Lady’s-maid, Nursery-maid, Housemaid, 
Laundry-maid, Dairy =a, Butler, Valet, Footman, Coachman, Groom, Gardener. 
With several hundred Receipts. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’-hall-court. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, Second Edition, 3 Vols. Svo., price 36s. 


MEMOIRS OF HER MAJESTY 
CAROLINE MATILDA, 


QUEEN OF DENMARK, SISTER OF GEORGE III. 


From Family and State — in the Possession of Sir LASCELLES 
RAXALL, Bart. 


* A memoir readable, picturesque, full of anecdote, and with that faintest 
flavour of scandal which memoir readers love. No book has been published this 
year likely to be in greater demand with Libraries.”’— Spectator. 

** Will be read with great interest.”—London Review. 


In 1 Vol., Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


MILITARY SKETCHES. 


By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 


In 1 Vol., Post 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 


AT HOME IN PARIS. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


In 2 Vols., Post 8vo., price £1. 1s. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE VATICAN ; 


Or, CRIMES OF THE PAPACY. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 





Just published, price 1s, 


P O E M 


By L. E. T. 
London : VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen Corner. 


“A RMADAL E;” 
A NEW NOVEL BY 

WILKIE COLLINS, 
Will be commenced in 

THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No, CCXLVI., is now Published. 
CoNTENTS. 


_- 





MR. 





2. ANGUS. 

2, CONIFEROUS TREES, 

3. ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 

4. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1864. 
5. FRENCH ANTI-CLERICAL NOVELS. 
6. MAN AND NATURE. 

7. MARSHAL SAXE. 

8. ROBERT BROWNING'S POEMS. 

9, THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD PARLIAMENT. 


London: LONGMAN & CO. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CCXXXIL., will be published next Week. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE FRENCH IN COCHIN CHINA AND CAMBODIA. 
2. WORKMEN’S BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 
3. VENETIAN STATE PAPERS. 
4. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
5. HEALTH OF THE ARMY IN INDIA. 
6. PHOTOGRAPHY. 
7. JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
8. SIR JAS. WILDE ON A DIGEST OF LAWS. 
9. DR. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA. 


JOHN MURRAY, 





Albemarle-street. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE 


OF WALES. 
THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR OCTOBER (PRICE 2s. 64.) 
Contains Three Line Engravings, viz:— 
LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, by C,. W.Suarps, after C. R. Lustig, R.A. 
REIL HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, by J. T. Wittmorsz, after J. M. W. 
RNER. 
A SPANISH LADY, by A. Lerovx, after Vetasguvez. 
The Literary Contributions include :— 
WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, by Lurwetiyyn Jewirt, Iustrated. 
ART LEGISLATION. 
ART AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
_ WILLIAM JOHN MULLER, with examples of his Works, by Jans 
Darrorne. 
ALMANAC OF THE MONTH, Illustrated. 
ART-WORK IN OCTOBER, by Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN ART, by Tuomas 
Wrieut, Llustrated. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DECORATION, with Drawings by Howarp Hortsy, 
MACLISE’S “ DBATH OF NELSON.” 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, IMlastrated. 


SECULAR CLERGY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, by Rev. E. L. Currs, B.A., 
Illustrated. 


REFORM IN SCHOOL OF ART MANAGEMENT. 
WALL-PAINTINGS FOR THE PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 
SCULPTURE EXHIBITION AT THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
&e. &e. &e. 


London: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 





| of publication. 





cas 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE QUEEN OF THE COUNTY. By the Author of 


** Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols. 


THE COST OF CAERGWYN. By MARY Howirr 


ss There can be no doubt of the exceeding beauty and interest of this story, Itj 
original and fascinating to a high degree.’’—Star. ‘ - 


THE MASTER OF MARTON. 3 vols. 


** A well-written, pleasant tale.’’—Odserver. 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the Author of “Caste,” go, 


‘* The author writes with ease and spirit.” —Atheneum. 


SON AND HEIR. 3 vols. 


‘The author has achieved a legitimate success,”—Saturday Rev, 


NOT PROVEN. 3 vols. [Just Ready, 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





13, PATeRNosTER-now. 
& CO.’"8S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
} ee IN MODERN SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 
By JAMES A. SMITH, Author of “‘ Atheisms of Geology,” Xe. ; 


ConTENts :—Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, Electricity, Colenso and the 
Pentateuch, Theology, &c. 


MURRAY 


Just published, price 2s. 
f Natale FOR TRAVELLERS. By the Rev. ROBERT 
HENNIKER, M.A. 


** We find in them a humour vigorous and fresh.”—Reader. 
** A racy little volume.’”’— Church Standard, 


Price 6s., with Portrait of Brother Ignatius. 
uy i YHREE MONTHS IN AN ENGLISH MONASTERY. 
By CHARLES WALKER, 
** One reads it through with positive wonder.”—Morning Star. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION, 
On the 25th, price 4s. 
IVY, Book XXI., literally translated, and illustrated with 


_4 Notes, original and selected, Historical, Topographical and Exegetic. By 
HENRY OWGAN, LL.D., formerly University Scholar, and Senior Moderator in 


| Classics, T.C.D., Translator of Demosthenes, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANGELO.” 
On the 28th, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


| EVERSES. A Work full of Startling and Life-like Incidents, 


MURRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster-row, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ke. 
This Day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. Post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 
By the Author of ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘‘ Henry Dunbar,” &c. &c 


(Reprinted from Temple Bur Magazine.) 


N.B.—The whole of the First Edition was exhausted by subscription on the day 
A second is now on Sale, and a third is in active preparation to 
avoid delays. 

JAMES MAXWELL & CO., Publishers, 122, Fleet Street. 





On the 20th October will be published, 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
By the Author of “ Salem Chapel.” 
Being a New Series of 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
3 Vols. Post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE 





Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 


_By a LAYMAN. 


** Cannot be too much commended.””— Reader. ; 

** Beautifully and closely printed. . The work is worthy of all praise 
and encouragement.’’—Clerical Journal. 

**A useful book for Sunday-school teachers,””"—Znglish Churchman. , 

“The author has produced a book which we think must be unique in all our 
iterature.”—Freeman. 

** A laborious compilation.”—John Bull. ; 

**To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.”— Durham County Advertiser. 


Edinburgh : THE CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 


UBLIC OPINION.—Important to Advertisers.—This pape? 

is the best medium for advertising. It has the largest circulation and is rea 

by the various classes of persons which advertisers desire to reach. Terme—fowt 
9 and under, 2s. 6d. ; each additional line 6d.—11, Southampton-street, Strand. 


UBLIC OPINION.—A Column for Everybody will be found 
in PUBLIC OPINION. When bound as a volume it forms a valuable aoe 
of reference. The matter is drawn from such varied sources of information 48 . 
make the volume a necessary addition to every library. Office, 11, Southampto® 
street, Strand, W.C. 


|S gg eevee OPINION.—AIl that is most interesting in all the 
papers published throughout the world digested, translated, and ee 
so as to give the most accurate information on all subjects of interest with thi 


greatest economy of time and money. Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, W.t+ 


UBLIC OPINION : a Weekly Epitome of Fact and Opimion 
for all Classes of Readers. Price 2d., stamped 3d. Office, 11, Southampton 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ig OPINION (the English Galignani).—A specimen Copy 

will be sent free by post to any part of Great Britain or the mag | ai 
receipt of three postage stamps, by the publisher. Cases for binding may 
ofany newsyendor, price ls. 6d.—11, Southampton-street, Strand, w.c. 
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NEW WORKS 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


ee 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


F.R.S., late President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. By J.C. JBAF- 
FRESON, Barrister-at-Law, and WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S., Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, With Two Portraits and numerous Hlustrations. 
2 yols., 8v0. [On Thursday, October 27. 


II, 


EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTH-WEST 


AFRICA: being an Account of a Journey in the years 1861 and 1862, from 
Walvisch Bay, on the Western Coast, to Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falls, 
By THOMAS BAINES, —— attached to the North Australian Expedition, 
and subsequently to that of Dr. Livingstone on the Zambesi, 1 vol., 8vo., with 
Two Maps and numerous Illustrations. Price 21s., cloth. 

[On Thursday, October 27. 


III 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY 


PARSON : Essays Consolatory, Asthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. 
Being a Selection from the Contributions of A, K. H. B. to ‘* Fraser's Maga- 
zine” and to “Good Words.” In1 vol, [On Thursday, November 3, 


IV 


LAST WINTER IN ROME AND OTHER 


ITALIAN CITIES. By C. R. WELD, Author of ‘‘The Pyrenees, West and 
East,” &c. 1 vol., Post 8vo., with a Portrait of ‘‘ Stella,” and Engravings on 
Wood from Sketches by the Author, [In November. 


Vv. 
MEMOIRS, MISCELLANIES, AND. 


LETTERS OF THE LATE LUCY AIKIN: Including those addressed to 
the Rev. Dr, Channing, from 1826 to 1842, Edited by P. H. LE BRETON, | 


Post 8vo. [On Thursday, October 20. 


VI 


A ORTTICAL AND GRAMMATICAL 


COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S PASTORAL EPISTLES. By C. J. 
ELLICOTT, D.D,, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Third Edition, 
8yo. [Now Ready. 


VII. 


ESSAYS ON RELIGION AND LITERA- 
TURE. By Various Writers, Edited by H. E. MANNING, D.D. 1 vol. 


8yo. [ Barly in November. 
List or THE Essays. 


1. INTRODUCTORY. By Cardinal Wiseman. 


2, INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH ON ART IN THE DARK AGES. 
By Danret Rock, D.D., F.R.S. 


3. — - srriaen PROPER TO THE ACADEMIA, By H. E. Mayyrve, 


4. BIRTHPLACE OF 8. PATRICK. By Casnex, Hory. 


5. ON THE POSITION OF A CATHOLIC MINORITY IN A NON. 
CATHOLIC COUNTRY. By Frepverick Oaxuery, M.A. 


6. ON BISHOP COLENSO’S LINGUISTIC OBJECTIONS TO THE 
INSPIRATION OF HOLY WRIT. By Francis Henry Latina. 


7,ON THE CORROBORATION OF THINGS SUPPOSED TO BE 
LEGENDARY BY MODERN RESEARCH. By Cardinal Wiszeman. 


8. ON CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO CIVIL SOCIETY. By 
Epwarp Lvcas, 


VIIt. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


MERIVALE, 1 vol. 8vo. 


By HERMAN 


[In November, 
x 


IX, 
THE CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE: Eight coe ae at Boyle's Lecture in the year 1864. By 
the Rey. CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., Rector of Lawford, and Chaplain to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 1 vol. 8vo. [On Thursday, Nov, 3, 


xX. 
TUSCAN SCULPTORS, THEIR LIVES, 


WORKS, AND TIMES. With Illustrations from Original Drawings and 
Photographs, By CHARLES C. PERKINS. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 
[In the middle of November, 


XI 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD 


AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Illustrated with numerous Engravings 
on Wood from the Old Masters. Crown 4to, price 63s. cloth, gilt top; or 
price £5, 5s, elegantly bound in morocco. [On Thursday, Nov, 10. 


xII 


THE BARLIER REMAINS OF THE 
LATE ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 1 vol. post 8vo. [In the press. 


w These Papers (though preceding it in date) were not discovered until after 
me Printing of the former volume of the Archbishop’s ‘‘ Remains.” 


XIII. 
NEW EDITION. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS FROM THE 


COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Arch- 
‘shop of Dublin: Being a Collection of Notes and Essays made during the 
Preparation of his various Works. Edited by Miss E. J. WHATELY. 
“ew Edition, post 8vo., 68. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


W. P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 





I, 
6 Vols. 8vo., a Library Edition, thoroughly Revised, of 


TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


Il. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF SIR RICHARD STEELE, 


SOLDIER, DRAMATIST, ESSAYIST, AND PATRIOT. 
With his Correspondence and Notices of his Contemporaries. Portraits on Steel. 
By H. R. MONTGOMERY, 


Author of “ Life of Sir Isaac Bickerstaff,” ‘Thomas Moore; his Life, Writings, 
and Contemporaries,” Xe. 


IIT. 
Just published, Crown 8vo., limp cloth, price 1s. 6d., a Cheap Edition of 
HEAVEN OUR HOME. 
IV. 


A NEW WORK BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo., cloth antique, price 3s. 6d. 


TABOR’S TEACHINGS; 


Or, THE VEIL LIFTED. 





Vv. 
THE BOOK OF WIT AND HUMOUR: 


A COLLECTION OF WITTICISMS, HUMOROUS ANECDOTES, AND 
ARTICLES, SELECTED FROM THE AUTHORS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


Edited by ALEXANDER HISLOP, 
Author of ‘‘ The Proverbs of Scotland,” &c. 
To be completed in Sixteen or Eighteen Monthly Parts, Royal 8vo., price ls, each. 
VI. 
A NEW NOVEL, 
Two volumes, Crown 8vo., cloth, 


NELLY DEANE: 


A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


VII. 
New and Popular Edition of 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER III. TO THE UNION. 
By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, F.R.S.E., and F.S.A. 


4 vols., Crown 8vo., price 18s, 








VIII. 
CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY: 
FROM PLUTARCH. ‘ 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. 


TX. 

ENGLISH CHARACTERS: 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF BUTLER, OVERBURY, AND EARLES. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

x. 

Royal 8yo., cloth, price 5s.; uniform with the ‘* Tercentenary Shakspeare.” 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 


Epirev By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
WITH LIFE AND VARIORUM NOTES, 

*.* This Edition of Burns’s Works is reprinted from Cunningham's 
Edition, published in 1834 It contains the Poetical Works complete, a full 
collection of the Letters, together with the Cor 
Clarinda, Remarks on Scottish Song, Commonplace 
Portrait of the Author, engraved on Steel. 

xI. 
UNIFORM WITH THE “TERCENTENARY SHAKSPEARE.” 


THE 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC. 
An entirely New Edition, Mustrated with upwards of One Hundred original 
Engravings on Wood, 
XII. 
UNTFORM WITH THE “TERCENTENARY SHAKSPEARE.” 


JOSEPHUS: 


THE WHOLE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, THE JEWISH 
HISTORIAN. 


Translated by Wutstoy. Illustrated, with Portrait on Steel. 


XIII. 
Post 8vo., boards, price 2s. 6d., a Cheap Edition of 


GLIMPSES OF REAL LIFE, 


AS SEEN IN THE THEATRICAL WORLD AND IN BOHEMIA; 
BEING THE CONFESSIONS OF PETER PATERSON, 
A Strolling Comedian, 
XIV. 
Crown 8yo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


OLD WORLD AND YOUNG WORLD. 


By JOHN HEITON, Author of “ The Castes of Edinburgh.” 
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Edinburgh; WILLIAM P,. NIMMO; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, 


11, Abchurch Lane Corner, King William Street, London, E.(, 
AND 20, PICCADILLY, W. 


DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 








GREEK WINES. 


Octavel4 Qr. casks 28 Octave l4 Qr. cask 28 
SANTORIN.* gals.equal gals. equal ATHENS. gals. equal pa equal 


to7 dozen. to 14 doz, to 7dozen. to 14 doz. 

SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port Perdoz, &. «. £. 8 | MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry Perdoz. & «4, &. «. 
wine flavour st {33 . 20s... 614... 13 wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- 

THERA, a white wine, full of body, 

Madeira character tnd . 20s... 614... 18 

CORINTHE, a very stout full-bodied 


4 
quet of Burgundy _.... “ . 16s... 5 6...1010 
4 
wine, possessing a.Champagne flavour 24s, ... 716... 15 4 
4 
4 
5 


MONT HYMET, White, a light pure 
dinner wine, approaching Chablis in 
character, without acidity... cco ROBs vee +» 10 10 


CYPRUS. 
From the Commandery bat ... BOs, ... . 40 § 


SYRA. 
COMO, a Red wine, resembling full-bodied 
at the price... ws a i; s...1014... 2019 | and rich Port, an excellent wine vee BBs ves on 
| 


AMBROSIA (or, “ Wine of Bacchus’’), SMYRNA. 
a most luscious white wine of high | BOUTZA : , - 
A, a full-bodied dry Red wine ... 24s. ... 15 
character and flavour ... sun .. 80s... 919 ...19 12 | SEVDIKOI dit ip 
¥ . itto, ditto, but 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious red | slightly bitter (from myrrh leaves being 
wine adapted for Communion use... 428....14 5 ...28 2 pressed with the grapes), and highly 
VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fine | valued for its tonic properties .. 248... 716...15 4 
white wine; delicious for dessert ... 48s. ...16 65... 82 5 Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 

* Santorin is the only place and island in Greece which prepares Wine saleable in foreign countries; but this cannot be much to the superior quality 
of the grape, as to the manner in which the wine is a by the French Company who manage it. The wines of Santorin eep good year after year. They 
are sent to Turkey and Russia. Odesea, on the Black Sea, is one of their best markets. I have visited a great wine-cellar, excavated within mountain, and have 
there tasted sixteen or eighteen different sorts of wine, all prepared from the grapes of Santorin. I was most pleased with the ‘“‘ Wine of Bacchus,” very like that of 
Naxos, with the taste of nectar, and colour of liquid gold. So also the ** Wine of Night’’ [the St. Elie], which is colourless, and has obtained that name from the 


fact of the vintage taking place during the night, and from the grapes being hidden under the leaves of the vine, and not exposed to the influence of the sun, by which 
means the wine is not coloured by it. It has an acid and agreeable flavour, like Rhine wine, only milder.—Greece and the Greeks, by Miss Bruuezp, vol. ii., p. 1. 


Translated by Mary Howirt, 1863, 


CALLISTE, a very superior stout white 
wine he . 24s... 716... 15 


ST. ELIE (or, “ Wine of Night”’),a de-) gqg, 
licions light dry wine,with Amontillado a Z . Si ¥ 
flavour and character; incomparable os Oye vee 








Octave 14 Qr.casks28 | Octave 14 Or. casks 23 


PORTUGAL WINES. gals. equal gals. equal SPANISH WINES. gals. equal = gals. equal 


to 7 dozen, to 14 doz. - s dos 
Per doz. es *d ae to soe to . doz. 
— . & 


PORT, CATALONIAN ... .. +188... 516... 1018 j : 
RED LISBON ‘a ee 22s... 7 4...14 § SHERRY, ARRAGONESE per doz. 18s. ... 516... 10 18 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, stout and Ditto EXCELLENT ... » 228... 7-4... 14 5 
useful. ue vee ee BAS 716... 15 4 - Ditto CADIZ...  ... » 248... 716..15 4 
Ditto, rich, full flavoured, excellent 12 
for bottling or present use... 80s.... 919 ...19 12 Ditto +a be ii » 380s... 919... 19 
Ditto, soft, matured, with character 84s. ... 11 12 ... 22 16 Ditto ase bu -_ - 84s. ... 1112 ... 22 16 
Ditto, rich, with great body ... 38s....1218 ...25 5 Ditto oa bad ne »  88s...12818...25 §& 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


WHITE WINES. RED WINES. 
Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from | Possessing all the characteristics of the finer serts of French Claret, 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. and containing great body without acidity. 


CHABLIS bes sa aut dea —- » per doz. 16s, | SZEKSZARD .,.. “oe ea, ak oe vee per doz. 16s. 
VILLANY MUSCAT ... pes +e 7 ben 99 94s. | VISONTAERE... sad - 2 
8. 


ARO eae nee » 24s. | ADLERBERGER OFNER, recommended... .. 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH  .... see hen sti o 26s, | MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied ... wee » 288. 
MLAUEBR AUSLESE ... 1.00 ou. aes » 28s, | ERLAURE, high flavoured ditto aero a » 305. 

— a AUSLESE nee nee ” Pog Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 
: itto see eee s. 
HUNGARIAN HOCK... .. .. Ss »s8 0s. SWEET WINES. 
SZTE (rich) $8 ses a ie. gas » 40s. | MENESER AUSBRUCH . perdoz. 42s.) Tokay bottles 
ORODNY (dry Tokay) - 42s. | TOKAY ditto » 72s. containing 


. tee tee > eee 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra, Ditto ditto (die Krone) » 96s. 5 gills. 
: 





a * 


Munich, 18th April, 1961. 


“ Not long ago Tread Dr. Kletzinsky’s analyticabarticle, and my belief is iat the Hungarian wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, have over other wines 
® peculiar restorative virtue, to be attributed to the phosphoric acid which fhey contain. In a dietetieal point of view, it must be taken into consideration that the 
Hungarian wines are generally richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux Wines. (Signed) J. LIEBIG, M. Pr.” 


ome 
FRENCH WINES. 


EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE sows wes OP doz. 3Os. | VIN ORDINAIRE, per doz, 148. 
y Superior a, ee eee . 36s. lwaT. EMILION; ...00 0.00 cuss - 208. 
CHATEAU D’AY... see eee eee vee »” 53s. T ESTEPHE 24s. - 
Ka finest 1857 (extra quality) ... we “ 72s. | ao)” ® “ sa? = ee pes 308 
We keene ee A 65s. {ee EN i: Git eee 
FLEUR DE SILLERY ... an ie see he 54s. The above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 
CREME DE BOUZY ine one ~ oie os 72s. For other growths, see Priced List. 





” 











TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 
BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED, OR PAID FOR. 


Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 
EE. 


n-fields, in the County of Middleses 
1864. 








Lonpon : Printed by CHARLES WYMAN, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-in 
and published, for the Proprietors, by Isaac Szaman, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County,—SaturpaY, OCTOBER 15, 





